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Progress in 1 ISI 


OUTSTANDING IN the Phoenix Mutual’s record for 1939 was the high 
persistency of our business. Only 4.3 per cent of the insurance in force 
at the beginning of the year was terminated through lapse, surrender, 
decrease or expiry. This is even better than the 4.7 per cent ratio of 
1938, which was one of the lowest among all companies in the United 
States or Canada. 


Such a record not only reflects the satisfaction with which our 
policyholders regard their life insurance, but is also a tribute to our 
field representatives who are selling a high grade of business and 
doing an excellent job of keeping it in force. Other notable accomp- 
lishments in 1939 include: 


e A gain of $15,792,000 in insurance in force, bringing the 
ten-year increase to $90,307,000, or 16 per cent. 

e A gain of $1,130,000 in new insurance paid for. 

e A gain of 4 per cent in total premium income, excluding 
single premiums, thereby establishing an all-time high of 
$24,572,000. 

e A gain of $15,870,000 in assets bringing the total to over 
a quarter-billion dollars—an increase of 82 per cent for 
the past ten years. 


With another successful year behind it, the Phoenix Mutual in 
1940 will continue to devote its energies to the production of an 
increasing quantity of quality business by a compact group of men of 
whom the majority are successful. 


THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HIS YEAR The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New 


O7 YEARS | York celebrates its 97th Anniversary. 


The first policy in this long established 


OF LIFE INSURANCE | Company was issued February 1, 1843. 


| Admitted assets on December 31, 1939 
SECURITY and SERVICE | were $1,444,467,622, an increase of 
| $45,040,126 over 1938. 

_ ee New insurance for the year was 
$201,732,621 and the total insurance in force at the end of 1939 was $3,740,731,467. Payments in 
1939 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under their contracts, amounted to $134,155,356. 
The Trustees have set aside $17,784,266 for Dividends in 1940. 























{ BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 } 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 

cash in bank d offi ~ vy $59,641,609.07 
Cash in banks and offices .... : R < x : ; 
United States Government bonds . 25.49 —368,128,484.30 Policy Reserves PASSA 
State, County and Municipal bonds 5.06 73,065,618.68 
Canadian Government, Provincial 

and Municipal bonds ..... .49 7,123,271.60 
Other Foreign Government bonds. .03 419,202.09 Other Policy Liabilities 16,209,380.10 
Railroad bonds .... 15.19 219,400,612.12 
Public Utility bonds 12.76 184,321,240.05 . Biptle 
ecitainehid iid 4.08 58,970,094.12 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in ad- isiehiaiaaas 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . 1.04 14,946,025.00 i e : s 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) .... 15.40 222,510,907.11 we 
Real Estate (at costorless). ... 4.04 58,375,449.41 Miscellaneous Liabilities . ° 2,536,949.32 
Policy Tans 2.2 606s ee s 6 TONS 146,355,064.85 
Premiums in course of Collection Reserve for Taxes. . - 3,150,750.00 

and Reinsurance due from other 

Companies .... 1.09 15,782,881.05 ‘ fas P 
Interest and rents due and accrued 99 14,224,461.95 Set aside for Dividends in 1940 . . 17,784,266.42 
Cash advanced to pay policy claims .00 21,884.00 
Estimated amount of deposits in 

suspended banks recoverable. . .00 40,853.39 
Collateral deposits as security for *Fund for General Contingencies and De- 

payment of rents and mortgage preciation of Securities, Real Estate 


loans . é 59,500.00 
. a eee 51,423,482.1 
Real Estate taxes paid in advance . .08 1,080,463.54 Mortgages and Real Estate oes 3 é ° 


Total Admitted Assets . . . 100.00 $1,444,467,622.33 Total Liabilities and Reserves . . $1,444,467,622.33 


Supplementary Contract Reserves ‘ 94,865,027.38 


Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . 39,087.38 


Bonds subject to amortization under the provisions of the New York Insurance Law were taken at their amortized, i. e., their book values. Non-amortized bonds and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1939, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Securities carried at $16,196,957.92 in the above statement are deposited with various governmental departments, or banks acting as depositaries, pursuant to insurance 


law's or insurance department authorizations; in addition securities carried at $673,200.00 are deposited with banks pending exchange for cash or other securities. ¥ 
neg : ; Gi Si i Seg Ae sale NN fa i NES pe cs tiie ar 
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Plans Formulated 
for Midyear Rally 
in Atlanta 


National Association of Life 
Underwriters Announces 
Chief Features 


Discussion of the TNEC study and 
the rumored governmental invasions into 
the field of life insurance will highlight 
the mid-year meeting of the National 














ISADORE SAMUELS 


Association of Life Underwriters in 
Atlanta April 5-6, it has been announced 
by Isadore Samuels of Denver, chairman 
of the organization’s committee on na- 
tional council meetings. The Atlanta 
Biltmore will be convention headquar- 
ters. 

Meeting in the fashion of a legislative 
assembly, the council will probe most of 
the problems common to life under- 
writers today as well as those of the 
association, Mr. Samuels said. The 
method of procedure will invite full dis- 
cussions from the floor and will prepare 
Suggestions for the consideration of the 
board of trustees. 


Education-Entertainment Program 


Aside from the business meetings of 
the council and trustees, the Atlanta 
association, under the general chairman- 
ship of N. B. Maddox, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Georgia state president, has pre- 
pared an elaborate education and enter- 
tainment program. Following the meet- 
ing of the council April 6, there will be 
a dinner for all delegates, visiting home 
office officials and general agents and 
Managers at the Piedmont Riding Club, 
sponsored by the Retail Credit Com- 
pany, whose headquarters are in Atlanta. 

The major feature Saturday will be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


TNEC Hearings Come to 
Close After Year’s Work 


E. J. Howe, SEC’s Chief 
Financial Adviser, Takes 
Up Net Cost Figures 


By R. B. MITCHELL 


WASHINGTON — With the _ testi- 
mony of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission’s chief financial adviser, E. 
J. Howe, who testified on the much 
criticised net cost figures included in 
the SEC investment report, the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
concluded its hearings on the insurance 
material which the SEC has been pre- 
senting to it off and on since Feb. 6 of 
last year. Anything further that the 
TNEC hears on insurance will be at 
the request of the life insurance busi- 
ness itself, in response to Chairman 
O’Mahoney’s invitation to “tell its own 
story in its own way.” 

A committee of company and associa- 
tion men was scheduled to meet with 
O'Mahoney Thursday of this week to 
confer on the invitation. On the eve 
of the conference no definite decision 
had been reached as to whether to ac- 
cept the TNEC’s invitation, decline it, 
or seek a basis for hearings that would 
be better adapted to presenting the life 
insurance picture than the procedure fol- 
lowed in the steel, milk, and oil indus- 
tries and which O’Mahoney said would 
be followed if life insurance wishes to 
tell its story to the committee. 

This would be solely to file a brief, 
which is an adequate way, many feel, 
and would permit the SEC men a chance 
for analysis in advance of hearing. A 
point also is whether SEC counsel or 
life counsel are to present the case—a 
vast difference, some say. : 

It is known that there is considerable 
difference of opinion among companies 
as to what course should be followed. 
Some feel strongly that the business 
should have its day in court, even under 
the restrictions that would be imposed 
on complete freedom to tell its own 
story in its own way. Others contend 
that the complexities of the business are 
such that further hearings would only 
mean further possibilities of misunder— 
standings among members of congress 
and the public. 


Various Net Cost Rankings 


Besides Howe the only other witness 
the latter half of last week was Alfred 
M. Best of New York City, insurance 
publisher, who testified on life company 
failures. 

In discussing net costs Howe pointed 
out that there is a considerable differ- 
ence in the ranking of companies, de- 
pending on whether a 10-year or 20-year 
basis is taken and whether it is assumed 
that the policy is to be continued or to 
be surrendered at the end of the period 
in question. He criticised the usual net 
computations on the ground that “one 
dollar of premium or dividends received 
in the early years of the contract is 
given equal weight with one dollar of 
premiums, dividends or cash values in 
the later years of the contract.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


A. M. Best Gives Observa- 
tions on Failures of Insur- 
ance Companies 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Testimony 
of Alfred M. Best, New York insurance 
publisher, before the TNEC, dealt with 
failures of 19 life companies which in- 
volved losses to policyholders, and the 
principal reasons which Mr. Best at- 
tributed their failure. In _ practically 
every case he denied that the manage- 
ments had been guilty of anything more 
culpable than poor judgment, with the 
depression serving to aggravate the seri- 
ousness of the mistakes. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
phase of the hearing was the highly 
complimentary and extended comments 
by Leon Henderson, SEC commissioner, 
on the relatively small amount of loss 
to life insurance policyholders. He said: 


Cites “Extraordinary Record” 


“One thing that struck me during the 
hearings, particularly in the study that 
we made of these 26 companies, was that 
here were these 19 that we were dealing 
with that lost $138,000,000 and they had 
this gross reserve of $352,000,000. I 
made a rough calculation of the 26 com- 
panies that have something like $24,000,- 
000,000 of assets and it seemed to me 
that taking into account all the realized 
losses and giving effect pretty liberally 
to the overvaluations which we traced, 
and giving effect to practically every- 
thing that you can think of, if they had 
to liquidate, which is what takes place 
with the 19 companies we have been dis- 
cussing—assuming that there was a mar- 
ket for reinsurance so you didn’t have to 
dump the securities on the market— 
there would be less than $1,000,000,000 
to cover all the realized and unrealized 
losses. 

“T’m quite sure it is under a billion dol- 
lars in this 10 year period of the worst 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 


ALFRED M. BEST 


Life Advertisers 


Stress Importance 


of Public Relations 


Speakers Emphasize Need 
of Arousing Public Opinion 
on Harmful Legislation 


NEW YORK—Life insurance stands 
confronted with the necessity of imme- 
diately developing a public relations im- 
provement program of such extent and 


JOHN C. SLATTERY 
influence as has never before been at- 
tempted by the business, was the warn- 
ing given by M. S. Rukeyser, economic 
commentator and author and C. R. 
Pace, financial editor of “Business 
Week,” to publicity and advertising ex- 
ecutives of many eastern life 
panies, at the eastern round table meet- 
ing of the Life Advertisers Association, 
held here this week. 

Sensing the situation that the life 
insurance business finds itself in as the 
result of the TNEC inquiry in Wash- 
ington, D. C., these publicists advised 
that there was never a time so favorable 
as the present for the inaugurating of a 
campaign for improving public under- 
standing of the business. They offered 
many suggestions and viewpoints on the 
existing conditions, and Mr. Rukeyser, 
who consistently in his daily syndicated 
column and his books on finance has 
constructively commented on life insur— 
ance, called upon the executives in the 
business to take their policyholders into 
their confidence and make clear the 
bearing of political policies on family 
security. The time has come, he said, 
for chief executives of the companies 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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isability and Annuity Results Are Traced 


EXPERIENCE GIVEN FOR N. Y. ADMITTED INSURERS 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


=W YORK—While the new gain 
loss exhibit makes it difficult to 


and 
compare exactly the 1939 disability ex- 


with that of 
figures for companies 
York show that losses have been 
brought down greatly since the 1932 
peak, when the total loss was $63,136,- 
000. 

The net loss in surplus which these 
companies mee 4 ba disability business 
in 1939 was $29,312,518, as compared 
with $32,830,966 in 1938. The 1939 loss 
from annuities was $11,169,870 as com- 
pared with $12,598,237 in 1938. 

The new gain and loss exhibit which 
appears for the first time in the annual 
statements just filed makes it impos- 
sible to compare 1939 disability losses 
on the basis of the entry in the old ex- 
hibit entitled “disability gain or 
(net) excluding loading,’ as this 
no longer appears. 


Net Change in Surplus 


The most exact comparison that can 
be drawn is on the basis of net change 
in surplus allocated to the various de- 


previous 
licensed in 


years, 


New 


perience 


loss 
item 


partments of business, such as life in- 
surance, disability, double indemnity, 
and annuities. This item in the new 


gain and loss exhibit is virtually com- 
parable with the similarly titled item in 
the old exhibit except that the new 
figure does not include any gains or 


Disabil 


Aetna Life 
Bankers Life 
Berkshire ..... 
tCanada Life 
‘tCanada Life 
Church 
Columbian Natl. 
Colonial 
Confederation 
+tConfederation 
Conn, General 
Conn, Mut. 
Cont, Amer, 
Credit Life 
ae Sepeeae 
Empire St. “Mut, 
Equitable, Ia. ..... i ; 
Boultapie, N. ¥....... aye 6, 
Expressmen’s Mut. ... 
re) ME. ENED no keys ohne dt mees's 
Farmers & Traders 

Fidelity Mutual 
Guardian, N. Y.... 
Home Life, N. Y... 
tImperial 

John Hancock 
Loyal Frotective 
Lutheran Mut. 
Manhattan : : ; 
Mass. Mutual .. . jin le 
Mass, Protect ; : 
Metropolitan .... : ; ; aS 
Monarch ‘ 

Morris Plan 
tMutual, Canada 
*Mutual, Canada .... ' ‘ , 
Mutual of New York 3.4 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual Trust, Ill... 
National of Vt..... 
New Engiand Mut.. 
New York Life...... ap. 
No. Amer. Reassur. 
Northwestern Mut. 
Old Republic Credit 
Paul Revere 

Penn Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual 
Postal 
Postal 


744,514 


National .. 
Mutual 


Provident 
SERBCREIAL .x.c05020% 3, 
Security Mut., N. ¥ 


301,429 
29,871 
. 398,909 


State Mutual 
Teachers 
Travelers 
Union Central 
Union Labor 
Union Mutual 


BAND 2s 2 
Victory Mut. ..... 
MTotals, 1939 
ae. So: rrr 8 





tIncludes group. TU, 
a Not 


*Ordinary 
31, 1940. 


only 
®*Participating business 








, S. b 
allocated. 


losses from the increase or decrease in 
the valuation of assets. These increases 
or decreases in valuation are lumped to- 
gether in the investment exhibit and are 
not allocated by lines of business. 

Consequently, a more accurate picture 
of disability gains and losses would be 
obtained by taking each company’s dis- 
ability gain or loss and modifying it to 
reflect capital gains or losses in the 
percentage of total assets represented 
by reserves on disability business. For 
some companies-this modification would 
not amount to much but for a company 
with large disability reserves in propor- 
tion to total assets and a considerable 
write-down in asset values this correc- 
tion might run to a sizable figure. 


Contains Added Item 


While the omission of the old “net, 
excluding loading” figure breaks the 


year by year continuity of comparison, 
the new gain and loss exhibit contains 
an interesting item not in the old one, 
namely amounts added to reserves by 
reason of change in reserve basis. This 
is split up into lines of business and 
shows how companies have been bol- 
stering their disability reserves and 
their annuity and double indemnity re- 
serves. It has for some years been ap- 


parent that there is an upward mor- 
tality curve in double indemnity and 
that as policyholders grow older the 


ity Disbursements* 


oo 


n 


n 





12 "111, 680 

594,508 
1,464,340 
3,765,021 















6,186,053 . 
116,150,251 - 


va 





9,457 
7,096 


997 
+235 








7 
19,056,753 


ooo 76,990 
8,114,36 86,242,024 





— 496.086 
—198,576 
12,249,939 


3,568, 109 








Z, 249, 





360,343 ‘ 
9,631,345 1 52 
54,563 3,16 
199,519 2 3,539, 
taco eere 5,342 84,488 
6,040,476 1,101,360 3,365,086 ; 
631,314 175,610 6,532,116 —467,707 
19,165 1,187 73,137 —10,328 
9,840 505 34,456 + 2,675 
2 2,852 219,490 —8,157 
371 14,174 +1,697 





cost of the benefit is greater and ade- 
quate reserves should be built up on a 
basis which contemplates this increase 
in mortality. 

The following companies added sub- 
stantially to their disability reserves by 
reason of change in valuation basis: 


Columbian National .........$ 17,000 
Guardian: IN. Mises. sia eisiocotearae 223,958 
INARI Ns osc epee esc sisted 2,016,887 
National of Vermont ........ 517,085 
New Mork “hile... caic%05.ss0 08s 4,093,525 
Pretins GRAAL oso sain eters ioe eves cela 130,535 
Security, BEitHal 5. cies .ore.a slo 22,645 
State “Martial sccadsasescce 100,000 

MIGHAN Gj ePuaeewateteysoroe ec $7,121,635 


Absence of a company from the fore- 
going list is not necessarily significant, 
for it may be that it has been adding to 
its disability reserves by changing to a 
more conservative basis even though it 
did not happen to do this in 1939. 

Companies added to their annuity re- 
serves as follows: 



















New Yotk Lite ....<.. wee 5,438,250 
Northwestern Mutual ....... 748.275 
Penn Maga) ..c4.c5.5 cco es se 200,000 
Phoentx Muttial 2... 6.00.08: 88,000 
RUC sis ts ocb.y Vicia isiots oarers 2,635,419 
ETAMONCEG he coset a eos Sora ets 1,209,178 
Union (Central 2...) iaccicsaks ‘ 66,559 

EEE ys uecaterde comes $15,016,271 


Companies added to thetr double in- 
demnity reserve, by reason of change of 
valuation basis, as follows: 





PROUD ane oie ogre des epithe aor $ 509,355 
ISGuitables INF Ws. cerca cserene 654,771 
MICHODOINAN: 66.50% 0-5 ac0rs'stebusss 1,250,000 
INRTREE EE IN Nasser cannes 398,580 
Penn Abattial on.4 203 coReaee 153,713 
CERAVEIGS! Jisce-8ic'se sree cate hen ie 160,705 
Wanton Gentfal <...44 00550006 335,545 

otar 233 les TET ORE Se . $3,462,669 


The drain on general surplus caused 
by disability losses has been consider- 
ably lessened by court decisions up- 
holding the rights of companies to dif- 














Aetna 1 ee ere +++. ++$1,541,538 ferentiate in the payment of dividends 
Bankers, fa. 2...» 200,000 to policyholders having insurance with 
Canada Life (U. S. branch) . 29,076 disability written at the old inadequate 
Church | wees eee eee eeeeeeeees 20,008 rates and those whe have similar poli- 
Columbian National ......... 73,000 cies but lacking the disability feature. 
Connecticut General ......... 55,000 In this connection it should be noted 
Eiquitaple, IN. Yio cies cc eecns 2,249,651 that no such differential is necessary in 
Mass, “Mittal .occdicccscceeae 316,955 the case of policies written with the 
DAMUUMAN SINGS Nic. Senscsioiwk: eu mie are% 145,362 (CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
Annuity Prems.+ 
= ; i @ 
= a ms ay) 
. a wu om be 
oe to Z ° 00 «= Reserves on Supple- 
& RS ah | 5 ene mentary Contracts 
2 F Bs ? ase Not Involving Lite 
3 Ps ® o Seas Contingencies 
3 £ 3 z a Aa = SR 
= a on bea ~ = e 
58 ans 2 Po wne End of 1939 End of 1938 
294,603 1,851,1609 8,280,996 105,132,413 —1,813,901 59,320,009 52,399,939 
+ 157.199 3,689,000 672,059 11,171,904 —171,974 12,059,339 10,939,872 
+ 5,880 589,850 289,462 8,018,152 —32,686 5,018,300 4,229,388 
22,678 809,000 399,005 8 869,901 + 40,058 3,390,531 
+ 69,288 1,575,000 1,696,172 51, 964,670 1,198,272 6,898,809 
542,829 —98,135 23,660 
463,899 69,054 1,687,108 
5 Tee 6 eee, 6 eee 7,220 
3 410 8,589 405,720 —17,768 ora 
4,005,477 790,139 23,946,169 —71,726 6,261,355 
4.006.636 2,317,066 45,444,994 84,868 14,003,601 
5, 600, 000 5,107,909 1,054,424 41,298,116 930,6 29,716,360 24,448,586 
175,000 133,870 66,311 710,942 1,116,028 969,016 














5 tera i 1,500 
234,244 2,772,656 
1,191,017 $4,000,000 
ey eae 210.868 aecae se 
a Saree Ct ewe COCO” Slee 
1,800,038 412,911 
2,001,000 207,958 905,382 
1,430,000 433,745 243,204 
128,422 4,412 53,915 
11,111,212 6,094,151 5,978,692 
5,945 4,000 = svveee 
Soa  wecsstan © Sieeewes 
29,9797 871,122 36,497 
4,585, 2826 3,654,955 6,086,294 
57,298,3718 7,127,074 464,192 
SS;800 seesee mesees 
162 ee ee ee 
+ 93,873 .500,000 853,104 642,252 
692,986 8,840, 450 4,342,356 
1,450,339 117,380 
204, 351 140,408 
3, 825, 426 2,454,216 i; 060, 063 
92, 9,990,000 3,063,607 3,252,701 
$1,065,877 39,210,402 9,967,120 10,194,423 
a es eee eee 
ater ats 32,400,000 3,26 



















73,169 





11, 813'037 
106,657,159 














in TE oe A005 8 8 8  anenur 
10,218 160,819 111,218 
5 Pe Ab BA 6,934,371 6,020,184 






12,294,400 
7,098,767 


7,116,679 


5,660,735 4,986,230 


264,789 42,119 31,808 
89,811,916 25,290,605 21,670,242 
VAL |! (rete 

84,635 84,635 

837,087 824,356 

84, 646, 515 76,232,136 








12,989,907 11,212,626 
94,865,027 84,318,044 
86,380,347 77,612,581 
1,359,911 





12,346,159 
39,927,607 


147,366,448 





59.486,15$ 





23 7, 339 1 Ls 797, 700 15,074, 906 pe 070, 156 
Scrat 14,640 139,773 121,259 
cintee.  aeeaen S loheasey Die 8, cliente 19,512 12,393 

5,424,000 1,917,465 1,569,446 + 90,962 26,140,651 22,390,446 

$7,408,271 12,075,504 25,461,522 —1,970,743 99,367,822 
fasooe 86s OS Cece —13,601 499,846 

3.725,000 $36,305 ; —84,303 13,385,625 

55,000 1,63 7,179,795 78,426,085 + 121,829 1,540,756 
8,962,516 5,415,833 116,191,353 —1,132,477 46, 562,597 40,193,030 

4, 2,495,160 2,667,533 40,548,185 —298,023 7,614,367 6,839,545 
d 7,222 20,243 77,224 +1,454 20,018 23,020 
177,0005 er 515,953 —15,061 879,065 754,224 

5,000 87,210 12,97 449,484 —5,847 143,534 121,268 
See 13 39 93 +9 9,136 8,835 











69,101,018 ,451 886,745,000 —29,312,518 
67,412,589 18, 186, 627 868,308,482 —32, $30, 966 
ranch. 5To June 30. oT May 31. ‘To April 
+tEntire business. 


+9, 064,075 311, 240, 910 139,676,742 
+ 19,,091,944 307,% 


MBusiness of Canadian companies outside of U. 


935,035 
30. §8Includes reserve for 


201,411,281 170,881,929 
dividends payable 
S. branch not inclu 


188,742,143 2,993,380,898 —11,169,870 1,324,343,611 1,167,139,813 
2,704,039,706 —12,598,237 
from April 30, 


1,167,139,814 
to Dec. 


end of dividend year, 
ded in these totals. 
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Yetka Points Out 
State Departments’ 
Position in Study 


Criticizes SEC for 
Ignoring Only Existing 
Agencies for Supervision 


ST. PAUL—In a two page letter to 
Gerhard Gesell, special SEC counsel for 
its insurance study, Commissioner Yetka 
of Minnesota gives his reasons for de- 
clining to answer the questionnaire sent 
him and then gives his views on the 
entire IT NEC investigation. 

Saying that the funds of his depart- 
ment do not permit hiring the extra 
help needed to fill out the questionnaire, 
that there are many questions in the 
questionnaire that are “impossible for 
the department to answer” and many 
other questions “which this department 
prefers not to answer at all,’ Commis- 
sioner Yetka adds: 

“Under the circumstances, we do not 
feel that it would be worth while to 
spend all the energy in answering the 
questionnaire in part only, as I am satis- 
fied that we would not and could not 
answer it in toto.” 

Then the commissioner launches into 
an expression of his views on “the ac- 
tivities of the TNEC as they have come 
to my attention, 

States Only Supervising Agencies 


“In the first place,” his letter says, 
“the insurance departments of the vari- 
ous states which are the only existing 
agencies for the supervision of insurance 
at the present time, were not, to my 
knowledge, consulted in any way con- 
cerning the method or scope of inquiry 
either as to what data would be required 
from the departments or from the in- 
surance departments domiciled in these 
states. The inquiry proceeded for some 
considerable time before the question- 
naires were sent out to the various in- 
surance departments. During that time 
no information was ever furnished to 
any of the insurance departments, inso- 
far as I know, as to the progress of the 
investigation, nor as to any important 
discoveries made relating to insurance 
as a result of said investigation. 

“Within the past few weeks, I have 
been reliably informed that the com- 
mittee has sent out certain reports con- 
cerning the investment practices of 26 
leading companies. No such report has 
been received by this department, and I 
can draw only one conclusion and that 
is, if any information was sent out by 
the committee, it was sent out only to 
those who choose to comply with the 
committee’s request and those that did 
not comply were penalized.” 


Information Belongs to Tax Payers 


Pointing out that the committee’s 
work is being carried out at “the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers,” Commissioner 
Yetka said that any valuable informa- 
tion brought out “belonged to the pub- 
lic and should have been imparted as 
it was developed to the various super- 
vising agencies which, in this case, at 
the present time are the insurance de- 
partments of the various states.” 

“If anything of serious importance 
was discovered or developed,” he con- 
tinues, “then, and in that event, I feel 
that the various insurance departments, 
being the only existing agencies super- 
vising insurance at the present time, 
should have been immediately notified 
so that they could have taken proper 
steps to protect the public. I can be 
led to only one conclusion — either the 
committee has net discovered anything 
seriously wrong or it has been at fault 


Effort Made to Humanize 
Annual Financial Report 


Illustrated Brochure with 
Clear Statements Made by 
Equitable Society 


NEW YORK—President Parkinson 
of the Equitable Society decided this 
year in getting out the annual report 
to produce a document that was very 
clear and enlightening. A number of 
companies realize the importance of hu- 
manizing their statements. The Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance made a special 
appeal to company managements to 
utilize the usually dry financial report 
as a public relations document by in- 
terpreting it in language that the way- 
farer could understand. The Equitable 
got out a pamphlet entitled “Your Pol- 
icy.” It has instructed agents to de- 
liver these pamphlets to their policy- 
holders and the management will see 
to it that every policyholder receives 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


in not reporting the evils discovered 
promptly. 

“T have always taken the position 
that there are many things wrong in the 
insurance business and that they are not 
being remedied as rapidly as they might 
be. This, in many cases, is not the fault 
of the administering officer as he is often 
handicapped for means with which to 
work. I hope that my criticism will be 
received in the same spirit as it is 
written, having in mind the duties of a 
public servant and one who has at 
heart the undying spirit of promoting 
democracy in these troublesome days 
which we are all going through.” 


Home Life Presents Ques- 
tion and Answer Plan 


Which Is Illuminating 


NEW YORK—Of significant and 
timely interest is the announcement to 
its sales force by Home Life of New 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW 


York that the 80th annual report would 
be transmitted via salesmen-interviews 
with policyholders. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 








A Little 


most of his other insurance. 





remainder of her lifetime. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





The insured under this policy was the son of a successful 
and well-to-do Kansas man who had accumulated a consider- 
able estate and owned a large portion of the stock in a grow- 
| ing business. After the father’s death the insured took over 
his duties and made a good salary. But, owing to adverse busi- 
ness conditions, it became necessary for the son to surrender 


Almost exactly a year after the issuance of this policy 
the insured was killed in an automobile accident. At the time 

| of his death this policy represented the only assets left in his | 
estate. His mother’s estate also was exhausted. 

Of the $7,000 insurance in this policy, $6,000 was left 
under an option to pay his mother $36.36 each month for the 
Upon settlement of this claim, 
giving his mother this small life income, she is grateful for 
the foresight shown in the salvage of this one policy. 

There is a great deal of difference between a small guar- 


anteed income and no income at all. 


t+ 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Salvage | 


Sy 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















Advertising Men 
Discuss Live Topics 
in Their Line 


President Dreher Clears 
Misunderstanding in Edi- 
torial of Insurance Paper 


NEW YORK — More than the usual 


number of members of the Insurance 


Advertising Conference actively partici- 


pated in the two-day meeting here. 
President Ray C. Dreher, Boston and 
Old Colony, opened the first session. 


He stated that he desired to correct the 
impression in a recent editorial in one 
of the journals that any members of the 
I. A. C. had taken 
against any insurance paper. 

“Advertising men are interested in, 
and it is their duty to be interested in, 
the circulation of any periodical in which 
they spend their companies’ money,” he 
said. “They are interested in the qual- 
ity of a periodical as well as the circu- 
lation.” He added that in the long run 
those papers will fare best which can 
give authoritative proof that they reach 
a definite number of subscribers in a 
given territory. 


concerted action 


Appropriation for Research 


Referring also to the statement that 
the I. A. C. had appropriated $1,000 to 
investigate the insurance journals, Presi- 
dent Dreher said that at a meeting of 
the executive committee Jan. 18 the 
chairman of the merchandising-research 
committee recommended “that the I. 
A. ‘C. appropriate $150 (not $1,000) to 
make a study of the insurance press 
from the standpoint of cost per 1,000 
agency-broker readers; state by state 
breakdowns of circulation, and if pos- 
sible market-by-market breakdowns; an- 
alysis of editorial policies as they affect 
reader interest, etc.” It was voted, Mr. 
Dreher stated, that this qualitative ap- 
praisal be dropped and the vote was 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. Dreher stated that he brought 
this matter to the attention of the I. A. 
C. members in order to correct any 
false impressions that may have arisen. 
He expressed assurance that the I. A. C. 
members and the insurance journals will 
continue to work together for the benefit 
of the companies, the agents and the 
publishers. 


Emmett Corrigan a Speaker 


“Advertising is the best kind of in- 
surance to protect the insurance busi- 
ness,” said Vice-president Emmett Cor- 
rigan, Albert Frank-Guenther Law. 
“The majority of people in this country 
are not familiar with the economic func- 
tions of insurance and with its impor- 
tance to the welfare of this country, for 
they haven’t been told. 

“Over a long period the institution of 
insurance was so busy writing business 
and affording protection to policyholders, 
that from a public relations viewpoint, 
it did not put its best foot forward.” A 
late start has been made in educational 
advertising, Mr. Corrigan said, and ex- 
ceptional efforts are necessary to make 
up for lost time. The insurance busi- 
ness has spent a comparatively small 
amouht of money in consumer advertis- 
ing when compared to other large ad- 
vertisers. 

The speaker said that there never was 
a more opportune time than the present 
to launch campaigns of education, never 
a time when they were more needed. 

“Insurance not only gives protection; 
it also provides financial sinews for in- 
dustry and agriculture and with life 
insurance the funds are invested so they 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 





United States Life 
90th Year Jubilee 


Old-Time Company Cele- 
brates Its Anniversary 
with Due Ceremonies 


NEW YORK—The United States 
Life, the 10th oldest in America, cele- 
brated on March 4 its 90th anniversary 
with a reception at its home office,, at- 
tended by members of the press and 
other guests. It was founded in 1850, 
and was the third life company to be 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York State. In 1934 control was ac- 
quired by the C. V. Starr group of in- 
ternational insurance interests, and in 
1935 a merger was effected with the 
Brooklyn National Life. 

President Starr’s Comment 

C. V. Starr, president, commented: 
“Our original appraisal some years ago 
of the United States Life as a_ solid 
foundation on which to build a company 
of wider usefulness has, we feel, been 
justified by the progress made during 
the past few years. The company has 
shown in 1939 an increase in new or- 
dinary business of 149.8 percent over 
1935. Its service has been extended do- 
mestically and the ready acceptance of 
its name in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Philippines and in parts of South Amer- 
ica and other important countries in 
both hemispheres by Americans and 
educated nationals in these countries in- 
dicates the need abroad for sound Amer- 
ican life insurance protection backed by 
continuing service.” 

The company’s mortality for 1939 was 
39.49 percent, showing a consistent de- 
cline for the past few years. The com- 
pany showed a gain in insurance in force 
for 1939 of 6.4 percent over 1938. Total 
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new ordinary business, excluding group, 
during 1939 was 8.7 percent above 
1938. 

The United States Life is one of few 
American companies following the trade 
flag of the United States to foreign lands 
to provide Americans as well as nation- 
als of other countries with American 
life insurance protection. Its foreign 
department consists of a network of 
branches, agencies, medical examiners, 
premium collection and claim payment 
agencies in key cities throughout the 
world. It has branch offices and agen- 
cies in Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, 
Netherlands East and Netherlands West 
Indies, Straits Settlements, Canal Zone, 
treaty ports of China, and Colombia, 
South America. The latest development 
of its foreign department was its entry 
into Cuba, this vear, establishing the 
first of a series of agencies it is plan- 
ning throughout the Caribbean area. 

Another step in the company’s devel- 
opment was its entry into the accident, 
health and hospitalization fields on Jan. 
1, with a complete portfolio of these 
policies. It is the second life company 
domiciled in New York State to enter 
this field recently. 


Southern Round Table to 
Have Ehle as Chairman 


Plans are now being completed for 
the Southern Round Table of the Life 
Advertisers Association to be held at 
the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, April 
11-12. John W. Ehle, Imperial Life of 
Asheville, N. C., is chairman. Associ- 
ated with him is an arrangements com- 
mittee consisting of William Sexton, 
Great Southern Life, secretary of the 
round table; Bruce Trotter, Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, who is ,.making the local ar- 
rangements; Powell Stamper, National 
Life & Accident, chairman of the ex- 
hibits committee. 

Success plays no favorites. It scatters 
its gifts as impartially é among those who 


ioiemens’. 




















R. E. MARTIN 


R. E. Martin, 
kosh, celebrated 


day testimonial 


both the life and 
departments. Mr. 


his 
niversary, Feb. 29. 

drive 
accident 
Martin has been as- 
sociated with the company since it was 
established and has occupied his present 
One of his hob- 


secretary < 
of the Wisconsin National Life of Osh- 
68th bi 
There 


position for 19 years. 


bies has acquainted him with fishermen 
throughout the country. f 
his fondness for that sport he developed 
“Martin 
used 


the famous 
band” which is 
tonians. 


seldom know triumph as it does among 
the fortunates who are more accustomed, 
more in the habit of winning. 


Sotentient Qations 
Cause Extra Work 


The settlement option provisions and 
complicated beneficiary clauses have 
caused much extra work at head offices, 
both for the legal and actuarial depart- 
ments. Probably half of the new busi- 
ness is now being written with some 
form of settlement. Some assured de- 
mand unusual exactions. Policyhol lers 
more and more are getting income con- 
scious. Therefore, they want their in- 
surance so arranged that it will be paid 
on the income plan. This means that a 
company retains an enormous amount 
of money which it must invest. If the 
benefits could be paid out at death or 
maturity of endowments, the transac- 
tion would be comparatively simple. 
That is rarely done on policies of a 
higher face value. 

Most insurance has been sold of late 
on the settlement option provisions and 
the service the company renders in pro- 
viding various income plans. There js 
nothing said in the contract about with- 
drawal of funds but some companies 
are making a distinction in this respect 
and where the withdrawal privilege is 
given 1 percent less is guaranteed as 
interest. A number of companies have 
a minimum sum which is established 
before they will agree to act as cus- 
todian, $500, for instance. The invest- 
ment situation has been complicated 
largely because of the large amount of 
money now left on deposit with com- 
panies. 


Increase for Bowles Rejected 


RICHMOND, VA.—An _§appropria- 
tion in the budget bill giving Commis- 
sioner Bowles an increase in salary 
from $5,000 to $5,600 was eliminated in 
the house when the bill was passed and 
there seemed little likelihood of the sen- 
ate restoring the extra $600. 





The year just closed saw our greatest growth and progress. 
and by the strength reflected in the statement below we shall 
continue to strengthen ourselves for our policy owners. 
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30 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


On April 16, 1940, The Old Line Life 
Insurance Company of America will com- 
plete thirty years of service to those 
enlisted under its banner of protection. 
During these years, 1910 to 1940, it has 
paid to living policyowners and_benefi- 
ciaries of deceased policyowners a total 
of $22,797,041. The greater portion of 
these payments — more than 60% — has 


been paid to living policyowners. 


Admitted assets have grown steadily and 
now total $22,628,598, their highest point 
in the history of the Company. This 
includes surplus of $2,211,278 after pay- 
ment of all claims to policyowners, setting 
aside of reserves on policies as required 
by law, reserve for taxes and all other 
liabilities, and provides an extra margin 


of safety to policyowners. 


Over half the population of this country 
owns Life Insurance. But even a combined 
financial statement of all life insurance 
companies would fail to pay full tribute 
to the one man who, more than any other. 
has made the priceless security of life 
insurance so widely available throughout 
America — the Life Insurance Salesman! 
It was he who upset the old idea “You 
have to die to win,” by showing policy- 
owners that living benefits are of equal, 
if not greater, importance than death 


benefits. 


The Life Insurance underwriter is a com- 
petent, well-trained salesman, qualified to 
advise and to show how Life Insurance 


can help you attain your financial ob- 


5 Cit 


President 


jectives. 


LIFE * 


MILWAUKEE - 


WISCONSIN 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
of Report Filed With Insurance Departments of 
Various States. 


December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


Cash and U. S. Government 











Sree tare $ 1,682,701.36 
Other Bonds ................. 5,437 ,428.72 
First Mortgage Loans......... 7,893,366.67 
Loans to Policyowners......... 2,588,030.90 
Contracts for Deed and Unen- 

cumbered Real Estate....... 4,355,487.93 
Premiums Due and Deferred... 307,142.23 
Interest Due and Accrued and 

be ee 364,440.22 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS........ $22,628,598.03 

LIABILITIES 
Policyowners’ Reserves ....... $19,079,114.71 
Policyowners’ Funds ......... 933,943.60 
Taxes and other Governmental 

Fees due in 1940............ 117,027.09 
Death and other Policy Claims 

WN 556595056 do o4 840% 58,689.73 


Premiums and other Payments 





made in advance of due dates. 195,287.06 
fe ee 33,257.71 
TOTAL, CARMATE. «occ ce vscccess $20,417,319.90 


SURPLUS FUNDS AND CAPITAL 


Reserves for Contingencies and 














Fluctuation in Assets........ $ 475,568.56 

Unassigned Surplus .......... 735,709.57 

re 1,000,000.00 
| TR EE ARE 8 eS 0! $ 2,211,278.13 
$22,628,598.03 

Life Insurane in Force........ $80,357 ,039.00 


Payments to Life, Accident and Health Policy- 
owners from Organization. . . .$22,797,041.00 


ACCIDENT os 





HEALTH 
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Report o on Company 
Unique as It Goes 
fo Its Employes 


President Lounsbury, Bank- 
ers National, Comments on 
Some Important Points 


Mont- 
unique 


National Life of 
has established an 
addition to making the 
regular report to policyholders and 
stockholders, in which is incorporated 


The Bankers 
clair, N,. J. 


custom, as in 





RALPH R. 


LOUNSBURY 


the regular annual financial statement, 
President R. R. Lounsbury made a far 
more comprehensive report to employes. 
The company shows more than $7,000,- 
000 assets, over $1,000,000 of surplus, 
and over $75,000,000 of insurance in 
force. The mortality experience was 
about the same as the three previous 
years. At the end of the year there 
were 22 policyholders receiving disabil- 
ity benefits. Its ordinary insurance in 
force is $50,215,066, increase $5,042 (461; 
dollar monthly plan $9,670,954, decrease 
$1,623,902; blanket coverage $8,074,300, 
increase $511,300; borrowers’ protection 
$2,628,566, decrease $805,117; group, etc., 
$1,930,550, increase $150,450; reinsurance 
accepted $2,532,692, increase $86,108. 


New Business Last Year 


The number of employes at the end of 
the year was 64. Of these 24 had been 
with the company for more than 10 
years. The new ordinary insurance 
approved was $12,222,000. There were 
2,373 policies in the ordinary department 
for $9,735,120 delivered and paid for dur- 
ing the year. The average size was 
$4,102. The average size of all policies 
in force is $3,233. The great bulk of 
new business was produced in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware. 

President Lounsbury said that some- 
times the question is asked, “What is 
the justification for, and what is the 
future of, a small company in the life 
insurance business?” He quoted the 
testimony of President Stevenson of the 
Penn Mutual Life before the TNEC, 
who said, “It is just as possible for small 
companies to render excellent service as 
large ones. My observation has been 


that the question of size has little to do 

with the service rendered. The question 

of management is the important factor.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Rnnel Statements Show 


Gains On All Fronts 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Assets of New York Life in the new 
annual statement amount to $2,762,000,- 


000, an increase of $114,800,000 during 
the year. President A. L. Aiken states 
that the management took a realistic 
view of current conditions, in valuing 
assets. The real estate acquired under 


foreclosure has been further written 
down and its program is continued of 
writing off, as depreciation, a fixed per- 
centage of all improvements on real es- 
tate. No credit is taken for interest on 
mortgages on which interest or taxes are 
delinquent one year or more or where 
foreclosure proceedings have been insti- 
tuted or are contemplated. The total 
market value of bonds was in excess of 
the total at which they were valued in 
the statement by about $55,000,000. 
There is a voluntary investment reserve 
of $50,000,000, which was an increase of 
$5,000,000 over the previous year. Sur- 
plus increased to $125,000,002, an in- 
crease of $1,083,811. Mortality experi- 
ence remains favorably low and expenses 
were normal. Interest rates on new 
prime investments continue to be abnor- 
mally low. 

There was paid to living policyholders 
$139,804,833 and to beneficiaries in death 
benefits $70,820,785. 

United States government bonds 
amounted to 25.4 percent of the assets. 
This was an increase of $74,967,705. In 
these uncertain days, President Aiken 
observed, it is far more important to 
conserve the strength of New York Life 
than to distribute what might prove to 
be an excessive amount in dividends. In 
future years policyholders should bene- 
fit from the conservative attitude. 

New insurance written during 1939 
amounted to $427,756,600, an increase of 
$4,939,100. Considerations for annuities 
amounted to $20,182,330. Insurance in 
force is $6,830,834,796, increase $37,008,- 
487. The number of individual policies 
was 2,872,234. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 

With an increase of | $7,757,232 in 
assets, Pacific Mutual Life in its new 
financial reports total resources of $240,- 
538,974. Prepared in question and 
answer form, the report gives an analy- 
sis of the balance sheet figures and adds 
many pertinent facts. 

Substantial increase in mortgages, is 
revealed, showing $83,865,922 as com- 
pared with $71,671,727 a year ago, while 
securities investments have been re- 
duced from $92,419,840 to $90,426,174. 
Real estate owned is less than in 1938, 
reflecting $1,856,263 sale of property. 

Interest earnings of 3.83 percent for 
the life department were shown, and 
3.66 percent for the company as a whole. 
This compares with an average rate of 
3.75 percent for the company as a whole 
in 1938, 

Payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries aggregated $20,300,894, with $2.66 
paid to living policyholders for every 
dollar in death claims. Mortality was 
53.8 percent of the expected. 

Capital is $1,000,000 and net surplus 
$4,274,924. 


CANADA LIFE 


The Canada Life in 1939 added $2,030,- 
638 to its unassigned surplus and spe- 
cial reserves which now stand at $16,- 
793,777. This includes provision of 
almost $5,000,000 for dividends to policy- 
holders, a substantial increase. Policy- 
holders’ dividends in 1939 were increased 
for the third successive year, and S. C. 
McEvenue, general manager, announced 
that, unless unforeseen developments 
arise, a further and larger increase will 
be made next July. 

New life sales amounted to $61,100,- 
000. Almost $1,700,000 was received for 
annuities. Life insurance in force to- 
tals $810,200,000. Business in force pro- 
duced by its own agents increased for 
the fourth successive year. 


amount to $274,000,000, 
Valuation of as- 
insur- 


Assets now 
the highest in history. 
sets is more conservative than 
ance department requirements. 

The average net rate of interest earned 
on investments was 4.11 percent com- 
pared with 4.09 percent in 1938. The 


gross rate for 1939 was 4.74 percent. 
Both principal payments and interest 


collections on mortgages increased. To- 
tal net premiums in 1939 amounted to 
$24,930,999. 

Policy holders and beneficiaries were 
paid $25,900,000, 70 percent to living pol- 
icyholders and annuitants. More than 
$700,000,000 has been distributed since 
establishment in 1847. 

The Canada Life’s assets in the United 
States are in the hands of reputable 
trustees approved by state authorities. 
These assets conform with the rigid in- 
vestment provisions of various states, in- 
cluding New York. United States as- 
sets now total $64,955,793 and liabilities 
$62,147,745. Of the United States assets 
34.6 percent are in cash and government 
bonds, 32 percent in public utility bonds, 
12 percent in preferred stocks and 8.3 
percent in policy loans. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL 

American National of Galveston, in its 
new annual statement, reports assets 
$82,190,227. The bond account amounted 
to $31,235,238 on an amortized basis. 
The market value is $1,462,835 in excess 
of that amount. Policy reserves amount 
to $63,625,772, capital is $2,000,000 and 
surplus and contingency reserve $13,583,- 
244. 


NEW WORLD LIFE 

New World Life in its annual state- 
ment reports assets $11,614,314, policy 
reserve is $9,281,089, capital $1,134,500, 
contingency surplus $135,000 and net 
surplus $530,290. Insurance in force ex- 
ceeds $41,000,000. New business written 
amounted to $6,003,549, a gain of more 
than 17 percent. The management states 
that it had a freak mortality experience 
last year, paying out in death losses a 
larger amount than it has had to pay in 
any one prior year of the last 20 years. 
Accordingly, the dividend to stockhold- 
ers was reduced from 40 cents to 30 
cents per share. 

The management states that it is con- 
tinuing to drive for a larger amount of 
carefully selected business in the eight 
states in which it is operating. 


FARMERS & TRADERS LIFE 


Farmers & Traders Life of Syracuse 
in its new annual statement reports as- 
sets $9,711,658, a gain of better than 
$700,000. Premium reserve is $8,238,071, 
capital $300,000 and net surplus $449,560, 
a gain of better than $20,000. Insurance 
in force is $45,536,126, a substantial in- 
crease. Total income was $1,681,614 and 
disbursements $1,005,503. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
_The North American Reassurance of 
New York, in its new annual statement, 
shows assets $17,272,758, of which $118,- 


REASSURANCE 


400 is real estate, $250,750 mortgages, 
$6,610,478 federal bonds, $3,367,527 rail- 
road, $5,074,599 public utility. It has 


$1,049,059 and cash 
contingency reserve is 


preferred stocks 
$732,334. Its 


$213,961, capital $1,000,000, net surplus 
$1,200,000, insurance in force $147,767,- 
900. 


GIRARD LIFE 

The Girard Life shows assets $8,222,- 
439, of which $2,586,518 are bonds, 
$2,082,934 mortgages, $1,756,054 policy 
loans, $1,017,028 real estate, including 
home office, building, cash $281,253, cap- 
ital $650,000, net surplus $562,083, pre- 
miums $1,008,135, total income $1,630,- 
645, paid policyholders $809,583, total 
disbursements $1,382,064. The legal re- 
serve increased $288,304. The average 


Federal Control 
Opposition Not 
Political Question 


Harry Wright Tells Ad- 
vantages of State Regula- 
tion—Carson Speaks 


KANSAS CITY.—Opposition of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers to federal regulation of the insurance 
business is not political, Harry. T. 
Wright, national vice-president, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, told 200 mem- 
bers of the local association here. 

“We would oppose it whether the 
pressure came from a Republican or a 
Democratic administration,” Wright as- 
serted. That is because life underwrit- 
ers are convinced that state regulation is 
not only satisfactory, it is better than 
federal control would be. 

“The average policyholder doesn’t 
realize that a life company not only 
must comply with the rules, regulations 
and laws of its home state, but with 
those of every other state in the union 
as well. The federal government, it is 
conceivable, could make a mistake in 
regulation; but it would be hard to find 
48 states making the same mistake at 
the same time.” In other words, it is 
48 times less likely that an error would 
be passed by under state regulation as 
under federal control, 


Important to Express Views 


Mr. Wright added that it is impor- 
tant to have legislators in Washington 
know the wishes of life underwriters and 
policyholders with respect to the issue 
of federal supervision. 

“The life agent probably does more to 
reduce taxes than any other factor,” Mr. 
Wright added. “He sells people a great 
deal of insurance to provide a means to 
meet tax payments. If the life under- 
writer didn’t do this, money for those 
taxes would have to be secured elsewhere 
by the taxpayer.” This, Mr. Wright 
feels, is an important point for under- 
writers to keep in mind when discussing 
the issue. 

Dealing with the problem of ‘ ‘Selling 
Yourself on Doing More Business,” Mr. 
Wright reviewed several interesting 
cases from his experience of 30 years 
in life underwriting. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 








gross yield on investments made during 
the year was 3.65, compared with 3.74 
a year ago. The yield on bonds was 
4.39 percent as compared with 4.54 a 
year ago. The average yield on mort- 
gages was 5.14, which is about the same 
vield as in 1938. 

The Girard Life states that its real 
estate properties are 95 percent rented 
at fair prices. The new business showed 
an increase of 25 percent, the amount in 
force being $32,484,998. The mortality 
ratio was up nine points. 


POSTAL COMPANIES 


The Postal Life of New York and its 
running mate, the Postal National Life, 
have issued their annual statements. 
The Postal Life, the parent company, 
made a 20 percent gain in new paid for 
business producing $4,312,442. Its in- 
surance in force is $46,994,221, gain 
$464,711. The mortality ratio was 70 
percent, a decrease of 7 percent. 

The Postal National passed the $10,- 
000,000 mark in insurance in force, 
making a gain of 15 percent. Its new 
business was $2,541,993, gain 9 percent. 
The mortality was 40 percent as com- 
pared with 47.6 a year ago. 
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Palmer Tells Civic 
Club of Department 


Shows Small Portion 
of Insurance Taxes 
Spent on Supervision 


Ernest Palmer, Illinois director of in- 
surancé, explained the workings of his 
department and discussed the appropria- 
tion requested of the legislature in a talk 
before the City Club of Chicago this 
week. He emphasized the disparity be- 
tween the money collected by the state 
from companies, agents and_ brokers, 
and the amount expended for supervi- 
sion, saying that the current Illinois 
receipts from the insurance business are 
over $7,000,000 annually and the insur- 
ance department expenses slightly over 
$600,000. These figures made a notice- 
able impression upon the audience. 


Need More Money 


Mr. Palmer’s talk resulted from a let- 
ter sent to the heads of all state admin- 
istrative departments by the City Club, 
asking for their cooperation in reducing 
state expenditures. He asked for and 
was given an opportunity to explain the 
expenses of his department. He referred 
several times to the recent attack on the 
insurance department by Representative 
Lund, who had been very bitter in his 
criticism of the insurance department 
and, had maintained that the appropria- 
tion should be cut in half. Mr. Palmer 
took the position that he could not prom- 
ise any reduction in insurance depart- 
ment expenditures, but hoped to con- 
vince his audience that it should have 
a larger appropriation to do its job 
properly. 

Many Items Reimbursed 


In reviewing various items in the ap- 
propriation, Mr. Palmer pointed out a 
number which are paid for by special 
taxes or fees. For example, the fire 
prevention appropriation of $330,000 
for twa years is paid by a special tax 
upon fire insurance companies, which 
raises about $50,000 more than needed 
every year, the balance going into the 
general fund of the state. Of the item 
of $100,000 for travel, to which Repre- 
sentative Lund had taken exception, Mr. 
Palmer said that about $80,000 of this 
goes for sending examiners into com- 
pany offices and the companies pay these 
expenses. He also reviewed the activi- 
ties of the department which are not 
strictly related to insurance, but which 
have been assigned to it by law, such as 
supervision of small loan companies, 
pension funds and licenses of profes- 
sional bondsmen. 

Asked his opinion about the disparity 
between insurance taxes and the amount 
spent for. supervision, Mr. Palmer said 
that he does not think the heavy insur- 
ance taxes are fair, but he sees no way 
to repeal them. They produce too much 
revenue and are too easily collected 
without the policyholder knowing that 
he is paying the tax, he said. 


Civil Service Employes 


In answer to another question, Mr. 
Palmer said that 58 out of the 155 em- 
ployes of the insurance department are 
under civil service. In 1929, there were 
two civil service employes out of 75. He 
said he is personally against civil serv- 
ice except for clerical and building serv- 
ice employes, because he wants to select 
capable men for the key positions, 
rather than have to pick them from the 
top of a civil service list. He said he 
would like to freeze the present person- 
nel under civil service, but he emphatic- 
ally would not have wanted most of the 
employes in the department when he 
took office in 1933. Asked what would 
happen to the employes in case of a 
change of administration, Mr. Palmer 
got a laugh by saying that there will 
not be any change and that “Governor 
Hershey” will leave the department ex- 
actly as it is. 

As a condition to his accepting the 


appointment in 1933, Mr. Palmer said 
that Governor Horner promised a sep- 
arate department of insurance, a new 
insurance code and no political inter- 
ference in the running of the depart- 
ment. Each promise has been kept to 
the letter, he maintained. 

Mr. Palmer recalled that he had been 
a member of the City Club when he was 
general manager of the Chicago Board 
and had been toastmaster at the 25th 
anniversary banquet. R. P. O'Reilly, 
prominent insurance broker, introduced 
him. R. L. Davis, assistant insurance 
director, and R. A. Parker, assistant 
manager Chicago Board, were present. 

The Twin Cities Home Office Life 
Club will hold a dinner meeting in Min- 
neapolis March 12. 


North Central Plans Are 
Now Being Formulated 


\. W. Theiss, advertising manager of 
the Ohio National Life, who is chair- 
man of the North Central Round Table 
of the Life Advertisers Association that 
will meet at the Netherlands Plaza Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati, May 8-9, is now formu- 
lating the program. The gathering will 
stress ways and means of getting field 
men to use the material produced. 
The two days session is to be staged in 
collaboration with the Cincinnati Ad- 
vertising Club. The second day will 
feature speakers from the sales promo- 
ion field. Already Paul Speicher of the 
R. & R. and L. R. Loder, president Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, have 


been listed on the program. 

Ralph H. Jones, who heads the adver- 
tising organization of his name which 
had a sales volume of $515,000,000 in 
1938, will speak on “Panty Waist Poli- 
Don’t Fit American Business 
Leaders” May 8. On the following day 
Seneca M. Gambie, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, will be a speaker. 


cies 


The Northern Life of Canada has ap- 
pointed Cliff Bastla supervisor of field 
service. For the past two years he has 
been editing its house organ. 

Charles Bellemere of the premium 
record department has been elected 
president of the Know Each Other Club, 
home office organization of Business 
Men’s Assurance. 
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STRAIGHT FOR THE BULL’S-EYE 


A sales technique that hits the mark every time 
is that designed around the appeal of the John 
Hancock Readjustment Income Plan. Even the 
most difficult prospect must admit that his family 
would need income for a time at least to make 


up for the loss of his earnings if he should die. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of prospects. 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETIS 


Our national advertising assists our agents by 
showing in a dramatic way many instances when 
the receipt of money at a critical time proved a 
great boon. The current advertisement shown 


above is telling a convincing story to millions 
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“WE ARE TOGETHER” 


Commenting on the prompt payment 
of her late husband’s life insurance claim, 


one mother with four children said: 


“It is the one ray of sunshine in our 
trouble. The income has enabled me to 


keep our family together.” 


Then, a tribute of which every agent 


should be proud: 


“I have your representative to thank 


for his very wise persistence.” 
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Frank J]. Viehmann 
Is Named Indiana 


Commissioner 
INDIANAPOLIS —Frank J. Vieh- 


mann, well known Indianapolis local 
agent, has been appointed insurance 
commissioner of Indiana by Governor 
fownsend, succeeding the late G, M. 
Newbauer. Mr. V iehmann is president 
of the F. J. Viehmann Company, insur- 
ance and real estate agency, which he 
founded in 1927. Born in India 1apolis, 
he entered the insurance as office boy 
in the German Mutual Fire, which he 
left to go with the insurance department 
of the Fletcher Trust Company of In- 
dianapolis. 

In 1917 he went with the Lorenz 
Schmidt & Sons agency, formed by Mr. 
Schmidt and his sons after the reinsur- 
ance of the German Mutual, of which 
Mr. Schmidt had been secretary. After 
service in the world war, Mr. Viehmann 
returned to the Schmidt agency until he 
formed his own agency. The following 
year he bought the assets of the Schmidt 
agency, merging the two firms. 

Mr. Viehmann has long held a posi- 
tion of confidence and respect in insur- 
ance and real estate circles in Indian- 
apolis. He served as chairman of the 
Indianapolis Real Estate Board’s real 
estate appraisal committee for three 
years, was treasurer one year and a di- 
rector for three years. He also was fee 
appraiser for the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Viehmann has already assumed 
the duties of his new office and has re- 
ceived many messages of congratulation 
and expressions of approval of his selec- 
tion. He is undoubtedly well qualified 
by experience for the position and the 
spirit with which he is assuming his 
responsibilities is typically expressed by 
his simple statement, “I’ll do my best.” 


Policyholders Told 
of Mass. Accident 


Non-Can Proposals 


BOSTON—Printed copies of the re- 
insurance and management agreement 
between the Union Mutual Life and 
Commissioner Harrington, as receiver 
of the Massachusetts Accident, were 
sent out by the Massachusetts depart- 
ment to more than 4,000 holders of non- 
cancellable policies in the Massachusetts 
Accident, now reinsured in the Union 
Mutual Life. 

Commissioner Harrington announces 
in the eight-page notice that holders of 
non-cancellable policies may elect to ac- 
cept or reject the benefits and provisions 
contained in the proposed agreement 
within 30 days from Feb. 23. Any pol- 
icyholder or claimant who elects to re- 
ject the benefits and provisions of the 
plan will be entitled to file and prove his 
claim in liquidation. 


Hold Up Premium Collection 


However, assenting policyholders and 
claimants will be entitled, if the agree- 
ment becomes effective, to continuance 
of their policies and the benefits there- 
under, subject to modifications and con- 
ditions provided for in the agreement, 
if an adequate number of non-cancellable 
policyholders agrees to the plan, the 
proportion of assenters to be such as to 
assure the receiver and Union Mutual 
that the plan will not be impaired in its 
successful consummation. 

In the meantime neither the receiver, 
company nor agents are permitted to 
receive non-can premiums due after Feb. 
23, until the plan for the non-cancellables 
is determined, and for the same period 
there will be no lapsation of policies for 
non-payment of premiums. 

In case the program to take care of 
the non-cancellables does not go into 
effect, the Union Mutual is to pay over 
to the receiver the $105,128, which will 





Business Written 
and in Force in 
New York State 





Policies 


Ins. in Force 


Issued In ec. 3 

1939 1939 
MPMI RTE cies 53 $ 20,262,724 $ 280,337,99) 
Aetna, Group .. 76,132,375 — 227/937'675 
Bankers, Ia... 2,416,715 30,799,493 
Berkshire ..... 7,203,947 65,581.39] 
Canada Life ... 1,913,333 37,162,461 
Church, Group. 46,000 417.000 
Colum. Natl 5,518,007 39,250.15 
Colum. Natl a 

GROOM ce cces 641,565 »784,506 
Colum. Natl. hla 

ERGUGUTIAL 206 © veseks 868 
*Colonial areie 2,586,854 10,862,979 
Colonial, Indus. 4,941,712 31,601,317 
*Conn. General 16,876,134 194,786,809 
Conn. Gen. Gr.. 11,688,310 79,941,301 
Confeder, Life. 209,448 5,150,838 
Conn. Mutual... 16,112,812 224,701,860 
Continen. Amer. 6,848,620 28,395,217 
“Credit Life 467,731 233,421 
Credit Life, Gr. 152,286 150,936 
eee 2,185,187 13,184,078 
Iim. State Mut. 1,283,359 4,067,811 
Equitable, Ia. . 1,762,427 23,120,164 
*Equit., N. Y... 49,589,341 1,307,921,929 
Equitable, NX... £5 

ASPOUR ssc cac 73,078,955 373,512,943 
Express. Mut... 322,531 4,291,793 
Farm. & Trad.. 1,073,905 21,639,477 
Fidelity Mutual 2,363,455 52,996,179 
*Guardian, N. Y. 16, 414, 028 182,677,262 
Guardian, N. Y., 

GPOUD 3.0668. 47,000 646,390 
Guardian, N. Y., 

SOROMITIG! 365... wewwes 23,365 
Home Life, N.Y. 12,399,319 123,142,753 
Imperial ...... 92,488 4,032,759 
*John Hancock 70,519,810 591,676,446 
John Hane. Gr. 14,834,638 55,451,694 
John Hane., Ind. 46,801,658 425,989,278 
Loyal Pro. Life 66,371 208,062 
Lutheran Mut.. 257,574 1,150,738 
Manhatttan 13,580,620 40,091,671 
Mass. Mutual.. 31,866,802 349,079,499 
Mass. Protect.. 268,874 2,488,108 
*Metropolitan... 199,406,790 2,586,633,675 
Metropol., Gr... 114,328,769 640,198,817 
Metropol., Ind.. 104,391,395 1,380,290,199 
MOMAFCH ..cce0% 432,820 "023,156 
*Morris Plan .. 166,815 242,365 
Morris Pl., Gr.. 32, 351, ate 26,303,539 
Mutual, Can.... 2 47,5 3,222,665 
Mutual of N. Y. 39,565°324 741,527,180 
Mutual Benefit. 15,587,478 333,649,973 
SOG, Es. ERE S056 ,086,125 2,047,297 
National of Vt. 10,615,169 87,008,693 
New Eng. Mut.. 20,790,752 253,451,520 
ad York Life. 71,300,603 1,392,591,292 
No. Amer. Reas. 4,679,200 26,754,000 
Northw. Mut.. 23,873,767 535,644,612 
*Old_ Rep. Cred. 1,603,140 794,616 
Old Rep. Cred., 

GIOUD. .cts0<s 2,486 88,866 
Paul Revere.... 421,939 1,071,485 
Penn Mutual... 18,799,651 350,041,615 
Phoenix Mut.... 11,846,229 129,905,683 
MEORGAY <5 «6. s00:0 1,894,013 14, 874, 429 
Postal, Group.. 15,727 502,766 
Postal Natl... 2,144,179 8,548,567 
Provident Mut.. 9,360,864 134,874,915 
*Prudential 258,193,337  2,109,045,35 
Prudntl., Group. 84,078,245 277,386,081 
Prudential, Ind. 131,329,307 1,650,000,734 
Secur. Mu., N. Y. 9,094,363 42,546,197 
State Mutual... 6,000,809 110,059,350 
Teachers ...... 873,309 11,667,632 
*Travelers et att 845,615,456 


Travelers, Gr... 
Union Central.. 


*Union Labor.. 514 4,9 917 5,401,743 
Un. Labor, Gr.. 2,756,830 23,683,234 
Union Blut. <0: »568,284 19,951,817 
gl A a 2 5,188,7 28,180,552 
J. S. Life, Gr.. 850,730 2,409,340 
Vv ictory Mut. 1,240,600 4,060,068 
TOLOIS 5.650% cae 852,009, 965 19,570,189,652 





*Ordinary only. 








go into a fund for the benefit of non- 
cancellable policyholders. 

The creation of the “Massachusetts 
Accident Non-Can Policy Fund” by the 
Union Mutual Life for the benefit of the 
non-cancellable policyholders through 
sale of assets of the Massachusetts Ac- 
cident and contributions from premium 
income in the future, with a scale . 
reduced benefits to be administered, i 
outlined in detail in the plan rao Me 
to non-cancellable policyholders for ap- 
proval or rejection, substantially as pre- 
viously announced. 


Moving Day in Rochester 


A number of insurance offices on 
March 1 moved into the new three- 
story building at 100 First avenue, 5. 
W., Rochester, Minn. 

The life insurance units that have 
moved into that building are the dis- 
trict offices of R. P. Elliott, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, and John Lawler, Penn. 
Mutual. 
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Survey Made as to 
College Courses in 
Insurance Lines 


Greater Interest Is 
Shown in the Subject 
in Many Institutions 


The American College of Life Under- 
writers has recently completed a survey 
of insurance instruction in colleges and 
universities, the results of which have 
been published in its Educational Re- 
search Bulletin No. 3 under the author- 
ship of Dr. David McCahan, dean, and 
Anna M. Kelly, statistician. 

This survey is divided into the follow- 
ing eight parts: (1) Introduction; (2) 
general or survey courses in insurance 
or risk and risk-bearing; (3) courses in 
life insurance and related fields; (4) 
courses in property, insurance, casualty 
insurance and related fields; (5) other 
insurance courses; (6) general informa- 
tion pertaining to insurance instruction; 
(7) courses in business subjects closely 
related to insurance, and (8) summary. 
In each of the seven main parts men- 
tioned appears a general description of 
the purposes and contents of the courses 
now being offered in our higher institu- 
tions of learning together with statistical 
tables in which is presented much de- 
tailed information respecting each 
course. 


Scope of the Enrollment 


The great extent to which insurance 
instruction has been developed in the 
United States is evident from the fact 
that 235 colleges and universities offered 
in 1938-39 a total of 584 courses, of 
which 157 were primarily intended for 
the general lay student. Enrollment fig- 
ures for 1938-39 were not reported for 84 
courses but the combined enrollment for 
the other 500 totalled 18,249. This en- 
rollment was distributed among the vari- 
ous types of courses as follows: 

No. of 


Types Courses Pet. ‘Stud. Pct 
General or survey. 157 D.9 6,167 33.7 
Life and related.. 194 33.2 5,469 30.0 
Prop.,Cas. & related 107 18.3 3,215 17.7 
Social insurance... 37 6.3 1,083 5.9 
Law (professional 

Schools) ....002- 67 11.5 1,892 10.4 
CUNO: eee eck 22 3.8 423 2.3 











584 100.0 18,249 100.0 
Growth of Education 


The marked growth of education in 
insurance during recent years is evident 
from the subjoined tabulation which pre- 
sents the distribution of the 584 courses 
as to time of adoption: 








No. of 

Courses Pct. 

BOGO and hefore::: .c.csseces 23 3.9 
MED CO COs oe des «cite ones 13 2.2 
RS CR BOM i ~ a'vie'oid's civ Pee 48 8.2 
Bee AG 1986s 5 cok. ceri bewess 45 7.7 
DO ee ee 92 15.8 
Beme C0r BOON. . os oc cee ceneun 81 13.9 
BECO BOOM ce. sco cte odin acts 139 23.8 
Pe CURNOOS yeas ode ss Ca Rews 143 24.5 
584 100.0 


One very Significant fact disclosed by 
the survey is the relatively more rapid 
growth of special insurance courses in 
life insurance and related fields, attribut- 
able in large part to the influence of the 
C. L. U. movement. Thus, it will be 
noted by reference to the table on num- 
ber of courses and their enrollment that 
approximately one-third (194 out of 
584) of the courses, reporting 30 percent 
(5,469 out of 18,249) of the students 
were in this group. 

A fairly good idea of possible devel- 
opments within the next few years is ob- 
tainable from the types of new courses 
now scheduled for adoption or under 
consideration. Of the 32 courses which 
have been reported, exclusive of those 
which were mentioned in such indefinite 
terms that they could not readily be as- 
signed to any of the specific course clas- 
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Roancs Director of 
Hoosier Farm Life 


At the annual policyholders meeting 
1t the Hoosier Farm Bureau Life, held 
in Indianapolis this week, President H. 
E. Schenck annoulnced the appointment 
of L. A. Williams as agency director. 
Mr. Williams, for the past three vears, 





LARRY A. WILLIAMS 


has been a member of the DeBarry & 
Williams general agency of the Lincoln 
National Life in Chicago, prior to which 
connection he had been organizer and 


agency director for the Country Life, 
associated with the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. His early training 


was with the Equitable of Iowa, begun 
in 1911, and he later also represented 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. 

The Farm Bureau Mutual Life is 
identified with the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau, of which Mr. Schenck is also pres- 
ident. The life company was organized 
under the legal reserve mutual law of 
Indiana in 1937. It now has $4,500,000 
of insurance in force, with $79,000 as- 
sets. Its premium income last year was 
$92,637 with an increase of $1,270,000 
in new business. It has 116 producing 
agents and 95 percent of its business is 
on rural risks, though it does write some 
urban business. It was expected 300 of 
the 1,700 members of the life company 
would attend the annual meeting in 
Indianapolis this week. 


Miss Bliven Speaks in New York 


Miss Sophia Bliven, since 1930 man- 
ager of the women’s agency of the Penn 
Mutual in Philadelphia, will speak on 
“Special Problems Confronting the 
Woman in Life Insurance” before the 
League of Insurance Women of New 
York City. 





Lund Named Minnesota Deputy 


ST. PAUL—Leonard Lund, for 15 
vears an employe of the state insurance 
department, has been appointed deputy 
commissioner succeeding Arthur Nord- 
strom who resigned. Mr. Lund will be 
in active charge of the fire marshal’s 
division of the insurance department. 


Chavis Heads Bradford Club 


Because of his leadership in produc- 
tion, A. L. Chavis, manager at Houston 
for the Life of Virginia, has become 
president of the Bradford Club for the 
second successive year. 


Start Paying Refund April 1 

The Protected Home Circle, Sharon, 
Pa., announced it would pay its annual 
refund on all insurance certificates, start- 
ing April 1. It will pay 6 percent of the 
annual premium on adult policies and 
12 2/3 percent on children’ s policies. All 
memberships must be in good standing 
for two years. 


sifications herein used, 15 fall in life or 
related fields, 13 in property, casualty or 
related fields, and 4 in social insurance. 











Financial Statement 
December 31, 1939 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CoMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD 
President 


Saint Louis, Mo. 





ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks......$10,315,037.76 
Bonds— 

ee S. Government..........-. 17,057,219.63 

Other Bonds.............++- 10,806,896.45 





CaP RPI 5 coo oc cc cdcincsecdetas eecceee $38,179,153.84 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate........ escce 23,714,025.81 
Bhai CO tits a do hc ecnccccecscccececes 950,000.00 
Weak Bataed Sales: COR 6 dick cc dasedeessiaecs 1,093,321.97 
Cihide Neal Batateeciasccssccisssvesseccescassccs SISTEMAGS 
CRON ab cccdnwdvesddakixdcddedsandecdasddesess 2,944,050.25 
De a. PPC CCE CEE CTP CUE CLES 1,114,416.82 
Interest and Rents on Investments Accrued But 

TNO GE BION 6 6 od xe cccdnnccsdds cncanenseaesss 827,994.83 
laterest and Rents Due on Investments (None of 

which is past due more than 90 days)........-- 352,376.05 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection........... 2,077,067.20 
@Balance of Initial Policy Liens...........-..++- | 12,254,938.00 
Loans to Policyholders........cccccccccccccccees 27,385,157.82 





DTotal Assets. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccesceHl28,415,949.02 


LIABILITIES 


@Pollicy Reserves. ....0.cccccccccccccccccccccece$118,127,639.13 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.......... 885,875.97 
pe ad fo . POPE E CECE CECT TE CTT CC ETT TTC 674,430.63 
Reserve for Other Liabilities. ...........00ese000: 616,012.21 
Policyholders’ Dividends............eeeeeeeeeees 1,162,662.15 





WOM os ide cde bind einddes ddddankeunsaadesiasecss tare 


Portion of Current Year’s Earnings Available for 
Future Dividend Declaration to Participating 
Policyholders Pursuant to Purchase Agreement 

Contingency Reserve..........cececececececccecs 
Under Purchase Agreement.... $4,068,286.80 


636,593.00 
4,104,286.80 





CHEE S fod cdc dasecccsscdccsices 36,000.00 
Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund..............-- 500,000.00 
Surplus, .. 22. ccccccccccccccccescccccceccceccsess 1,708,449.13 
@Toctal Liabilities..........ccceeeeeecceeececes + +$128,415,949.02 


@ Actual Market Value of Bonds is more than $2,100,000 in excess of the amounts shown above. 


@® Does not include liens totaling $360,839 which have been discharged by payments in cash or 
credits by policyholders, nor $233,118.72 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will 
share in future lien reductions. 


@Includes assets in “Old Company Account” established under Purchase Agreement dated 
September 7, 1933, on file with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of 
Missouri, (copy of which agreement may be obtained from him or the company), against which 
the Superintendent reserved a lien to protect certain liabilities therein described and fully included 
among the liabilities in this statement. Status of Old Company account on file with the Superin- 
tendent and with the Company. 


@ Full net legal reserves on policies issued by General American Life are secured by deposit of 
approved securities with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri. 
The capital stock, guaranty fund, and surplus are additional protection to all policyholders. 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
are now open in Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Illinois and Missouri. 
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QUERY: What life insur- 
ance company has unusually 
complete accident and sick- 
ness insurance facilities for 


its field force? 


COMMENT: Life, accident 
and sickness insurance are 
personal coverages . .. insur- 
ing an individual rather than 
a piece of property. They 
complement each other . . . 
Afhliated with Continental 
Casualty...long acknowledged 
a leader in the health and 
accident field... Continental 
Assurance offers its agents 
opportunity for added pre- 


miums... and commissions. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 


Reversal of Tax Law Is 
Policyholder’s Problem 


New deal psychology in connection 
with collection of federal taxes gener- 
ally, as well as from insurance compa- 
nies, and on insurance proceeds and 
annuity income from individuals, is to 
get the money if possible, regardless of 
the statutory law or interpretations, to 
contest relentlessly any effort to have 
the law or interpretations held as ruling, 
and finally, if there is no other way out, 
to have a new bill passed that will make 
legal the new deal theory of tax collec- 
tion. Insurance companies’ counsel and 
tax consultants in recent litigation fre- 
quently when they have won their point 
at law have been met by the statement 
of Washington authorities, in effect, 
“Well, you are right so far as the pres- 
ent law and interpretations go, but we 
will have Congress change the law.” 
This in substance was the situation as 
explained to the Chicago Actuarial Club 
by W. W. Chambreau; Washirfgton, tax 
consultant to the companies and indi- 
viduals both in and out of the insurance 
business, and presented in THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER recently. That article dealt 
mainly with Mr. Chambreau’s views on 
tax conditions faced by insurance com- 
panies. At the request of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, he amplified his comments. 


Situation Is Very Bad 


He was very pessimistic about the 
outlook for reaching an understanding 
with the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
the federal tax commissioner on some 
clear basis for taxation that could be 
considered as uniform and fixed. He 
said the same situation confronts the 
individual life insurance policyholder, 
impelled by the government’s hunger 
for revenue. Life insurance men and 
larger owners of life insurance should 
become well informed about the situa- 
tion, he said, for as recently explained 
by C. W. Tye, Los Angeles attorney 
and tax consultant, in an article in “The 
Tax Magazine,” taxes in effect represent 
a mortgage on the estate at death and 
it is essential that a planned course of 
action be formulated during the estate 
owner’s lifetime so as to minimize the 
taxes at his death. Insurance is in part 
an answer to this action, he said. How- 
ever, the mere presence of cash proceeds 
from life insurance interests the govern- 
ment tax collectors, and they are trying 
to find various new ways to get at this 
money. 


Bailey Decision Not Conclusive 


The famous Bailey case is an illustra- 
tion in point, Mr. Chambreau said. The 
question involved—whether life insur- 
ance proceeds over the $40,000 exemp- 
tion are taxable when the estate owner 
relinquished all incidents of ownership 
in the life insurance—remains undecided 
so long as the Washington authorities 
want to get some of this money. At 
present it seems a policyholder through 
insurance can take advantage of all fed- 
eral tax credits allowed, which are the 
$40,000 gift tax exemption, the $40,000 
estate tax insurance exemption and the 
$40,000 general estate tax exemption, 
according to Attorney Tye. However, 
Mr. Chambreau points out, the trend of 
court decisions is to disregard former 
cases that have served as precedents, 
no matter how long they have stood as 
law, and there are many conflicting or 
seemingly conflicting court decisions on 
the taxability of proceeds of a life policy. 
Every few days a new court opinion 
comes down refining or reversing some 
former decision, so that tax consultants 
and lawyers find it increasingly difficult 
to advise their clients because of the 
uncertainty of this course. 


High Court’s Change of Rule 


In this connection Mr. Chambreau 
drew attention to the recent decision by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Helvering vs. Hallock, et al., 
handed down Jan. 29. Here the court 
reversed itself and rejected the reasoning 


used by it in the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company cases decided in 1935, where 
a similar trust, held not to have been 
made in contemplation of death, was tax 
free. The decisions in many other cases 
involving the same issue were likewise 
upset. 

The. question before the court in the 
Flallock case, Mr. Chambreau pointed 
cut, was whether a tax should be applied 
where a policyholder created an irrevo- 
cable trust for the benefit of his wife, 
but provided that in the event his wife 
should predecease him, the trust should 
terminate, and the trust corpus be re- 
turned to him. Regardless of the form, 
the reversionary interest takes it was 
the opinion of the court that the trust 
would be subject to federal estate tax 
at the donor’s death. Under the latest 
decision, Mr. Chambreau said, it would 
appear that a reversionary interest in 
a life insurance policy would be consid- 
ered a “legal incident of ownership” of 
sufficient importance to subject the 
insurance proceeds to estate tax. 


Quotes Roberts’ Dissent 


In a very strong dissenting opinion 
in the Helvering vs. Hallock case above 
mentioned, written by Justice Roberts, 
concurred in by Justice McReynolds, 
frem which the following extracts are 
quoted, it is evident that these two mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, at least, are 
not in accord with these new deal trends, 
as evidenced by the majority opinion of 
the court in that case: 


“The rule of interpretation adopted in 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company 
cases should now be followed for two 
reasons: First, that rule was indicated 
by decisions of this court as the one 
applicable in the circumstances here dis- 
closed, as early as 1927; was pro- 
gressively developed and applied by the 
board of tax appeals, the lower federal 
courts, and this court, up to the decision 
of McCormick vs. Burnet, 283 U. S. 784, 
in 1931; and has since been followed by 
those tribunals in not less than 50 cases. 
It ought not be set aside after such 
a history, 

“Secondly, the rule was not contrary 
to any treasury regulation; was, indeed, 
in accord with such regulations as there 
were on the subject; was subsequently 
embodied in a specific regulation, and, 
with this background Congress has three 
times reenacted the law without amend- 
ing section 302 (c) in respect of the 
matter here in issue. The settled doc- 
trine, that reenacting of a statute so 
construed, without alteration, renders 
such construction a part of the statute 
itself, should not be ignored but ob- 
served. 


Nullifies 50 Decisions 


“If there was an instance in which 
the doctrine of stare decisis should gov- 
ern, this is it. Aside from the obvious 
hardships involved in treating the tax- 
payers in the present cases differently 
from many others whose cases have been 
decided or closed in accordance with the 
settled rule, there are the weightier con- 
siderations that the judgments now 
rendered disappoint the just expectations 
of those who acted in reliance upon 
the uniform construction of the statute 
by this and all other federal tribunals; 
and that, to upset these precedents now, 
must necessarily shake the confidence of 
the bar and the public in the stability 
of the rulings of the courts and make it 
impossible for inferior tribunals to adju- 
dicate controversies in reliance on the 
decisions of this court. To nullify more 
than 50 decisions, five of them by this 
court, some of which have stood for a 
decade, in order to change a mere rule 
of statutory construction, seems to me 
an altogether unwise and _ unjustified 
exertion of power. As I shall point out, 
there is no necessity for such action, 
because it has been and still is open 
to Congress to change the rule by 
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amendment of the statute, if it deems 
such action necessary in the public 
interest.” 

“As Justice Roberts so clearly and 
forcefully states, the public has a right 
to rely upon the settled rule of the high- 
est court of the land, and it is as he 
says, an unwise, unjustified exertion of 
power of that court to adopt and impose 
upon the public any other course. Un- 
fortunately,’ Mr. Chambreau  com- 
mented, “the economic angle and ulti- 
mate result now seem to overshadow 
sound legal principles and former court 
decisions based thereon.” Regardless of 
its former decisions on identical issues, 
the Supreme Court, he says, has come 
to put aside the form and look through 
it to the substance. Especially is this 
true where taxes are involved and a 
taxpayer is at bar. 


Another Puzzling Question 


One of the puzzling questions, Mr. 
Chambreau said, is how estate tax should 
be applied where policies were taken out 
by the decedent after his marriage and 
the premiums on them were paid out 
of community income. This question 
arose in Louisiana last November in 
the case of the estate of Cyprian A. 
Spore, Sr., Louisiana vs, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. It was argued by 
the estate that only one-half of the pro- 
ceeds should be included in the gross 
estate and the $40,000 exemption should 
be applied to this one-half. The assured 
retained the right to change beneficiary, 
his wife being named beneficiary. Total 
insurance involved was $100,990. The 
Board of Tax Appeals held the total 
value of the policies at the date of death 
in excess of the $40,000 specific exemp- 
tion was includible in gross estate. 
Apparently the board decided the case 
on the fact that the decedent had legal 
incidents of ownership in the policies at 
the date of his death, although in the 
case of Long vs. Commissioners, 304 
U. S. 264, the Supreme Court decided a 
similar issue against the government, 
Mr. Chambreau said. 

“It would be most helpful to the 
agents in the field,” Mr. Chambreau con- 
cluded, “if they could receive, as needed, 
intelligent advice and cooperation from 
the home offices on the subject of taxa- 
tion of life insurance and annuities. 
They could increase their sales of life 
insurance very materially if they were 
properly equipped to solicit and render 
that much needed service to men and 
women of wealth. This subject should 
be a fruitful study for the young actu- 
aries and agency executives at the home 
offices.” 





Cites Inequity to 
Those Not Covered 
by Social Security 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, in its 
annual report, urges college and univer- 
sity people to study the social security 
act so as to arrive at a decision whether 
they should align themselves either for 
or against an amendment to that act to 
bring college employes within its pro- 
visions. Before long, in almost any col- 
lege community, the report says, some 
industrial worker having intimate asso- 
Ciations with college employes will die, 
leaving a wife and small children. His 
dependents will begin to receive substan- 
tial monthly benefits. 

The effect of such an object lesson 
on friends of this family who are in 
college employment and who can expect 
no such benefits may easily be imagined, 
the report states. This is an example 
of occurrences which cause college em- 
ployes to compare their expectations 
with those of neighbors whose employ- 
ers are covered by the act. College per- 
sonnel officers may find that the present 
exclusion of the colleges from the act 
adds to their difficulties. 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity de- 
clares that old age and survivors bene- 
fits to be paid under the social security 
act will substantially exceed the corre- 
sponding special contributions or taxes 


that are paid by and on behalf of the 
workers. 

The difference, according to Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity, must be met out 
of general taxes, which all must con- 
tribute either directly or indirectly. A 
social program such as this is defensible 
only when it operates widely. Employes 
not covered by the the plan are called 
upon to help, directly or indirectly, to 
provide benefits for others even though 
they and their dependents are debarred 
from benefits. The larger and more 
numerous the excluded groups, the 
greater the inequity. 

These national benefits, the report 
states, cannot be purchased from a life 
company. They can be approached, but 
only for premiums far in excess of 
payroll “taxes.” Any uncovered em- 
ployer who attempts to duplicate these 
benefits must, with his employes, pay 
their full costs and, in addition, con- 
tribute directly or indirectly to what the 
taxpayers in general furnish toward the 
national benefits to others. 


Collective Insurance 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity refers 
to the program that it introduced some 
time ago known as collective insurance. 
This supplies a method by which a col- 
lege can make sure that each staff 
member has _a modest amount of life 
insurance. Decreasing term insurance 


is furnished without medical examina- 
tion under a plan determined by the 
college. The cost remains fixed from 
year to year for each individual and the 
policies can be continued in force to a 
stipulated age, either 65 or 70, even after 
service for the college ceases. At the 
close of 1939, 980 individuals were cov- 
ered by this type of insurance for a 
total of $3,317,374. 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity states 
that it is proceeding cautiously in its 
program of investing in real estate mort- 
gages. FHA mortgages, it states, have 
been acquired at prices to average 
approximately 4.2 percent. 


Cuts Railroad Holdings 


Teachers Insurance has been elimi- 
nating the bonds of a number of rail- 
roads and some other companies which, 
although still paying interest, look less 
reliable than they did when they were 
acquired. The company is accepting a 
lower average rate of current return in 
making new investments in preference 
to seeking a higher rate by relaxing its 
endeavor to obtain security of principal. 
There have been some securities sold at 
less than cost but these were offset by 
gains realized from redemptions and 
sales made at a profit. The valuation 
of preferred stocks was forced upward 
by the market during the year. 

Teachers Insurance publishes its re- 


sults on a revenue basis, with corre- 
sponding items for both 1938 and 1939. 
The total income was $14,342,364, total 
disbursements $2,894,218. Assets were 
$105,022,464, capital $500,000 and net 
surplus $4,102,956. 





Lehman Renames Stoddard, Woll 


F. R. Stoddard, former superintendent 
of insurance, and Matthew Woll, presi- 
dent Union Labor Life, have been reap- 
pointed by Governor Lehman as mem- 
bers of the state insurance board. 





R. H. Cornelison, manager of Hot 
Springs, Ark., Metropolitan Life, was 
honored at a dinner in recognition of 
his 37 years of service with the com- 
pany. More than 100 attended. Glen 
J. Spahn, superintendent of agencies in 
the southwest territory, was toast- 
master. 

Speakers were S. H. Brown, Pine 
Bluff, and J. W. Westbrooks, Muskogee, 
agency managers; S. A. Kemp and H. 
W. Stanley, president and manager, re- 
spectively, of the chamber of com- 
merce, 





Either you sell yourself on the belief 
that the year ahead will be just another 
year of hardship, struggle, and worries— 
or you sell yourself that it will prove 
the best year of your entire career. 





Home Office 
Portland, Maine 


Acquiring the cancellable business 
of the Massachusetts Accident 
Company transfers to the Union 
Mutual protection approximately 
35,000 new Accident and Health 
policyholders. 


The Accident Department of the 
Union Mutual is now prepared to 
offer a complete line of desirable 
Accident and Health contracts. 


The Life Department has available 
‘up-to-date Participating Policy 
Contracts and Annuities, Juve- 
nile Insurance from birth, and Sub- 


Standard. 


Complete Income Protection Facilities 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rolland E. Irish, President 


Accident and Health Dept. 
87 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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Plans Formulated 
for Midyear Rally 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


a sales congress, staged by the Atlanta 
group and featuring several of the coun- 
try’s outstanding underwriters. S. 
Bridges, Mutual Life of New York, 
compiling the program. 

Eighteen association leaders will con- 
duct discussions on national topics at 
the National Council meeting, which will 
be presided over by C. J. Zimmerman, 
Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, national 
president, 

Following the president’s message and 
the presentation of the treasurer’s report 


by R. L. Jones, State Mutual, New 
York, W. H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson 
Standard, Greensboro, who is head of 


the membership committee, will talk on 
“Organized Manpower.” The relation 
of the general agents’ and managers’ 
section to National association activities 
will be discussed by John A. Wither- 
spoon, John Hancock Mutual, Nashville 
and K. E. Williamson, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Peoria, chairman and vice-chair- 
man of the general agents’ group. 

O. D. Douglas, Lincoln National, San 
Antonio, chairman of the committee on 
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state and regional associations, will 
speak on state activities, while National 
Secretary Ray Hodges, Ohio National, 
Cincinnati, and J. M. Holcombe, man- 
ager Sales Research Bureau, will explain 
the latest movements in agents’ compen- 
sation. C. D. Connell, Provident Mu- 
tual, New York, agency practices chair- 
man, will close the morning session with 
a discussion of that topic. 


To Discuss TNEC Study 


After hearing Roger B. Hull, manag- 
ing director, talk on “Today’s Trends,” 
the delegates will proceed to a discus- 
sion of the TNEC study, led by Mr. 
Zimmerman. The topics discussed and 
the speakers will be: “The Wagner 
Annuity Proposal,” C. Vivian Anderson, 
Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; “State 
Legislative Activities,” H. A. Luckey, 
State Mutual, Indianapolis, and C. A. 
Macauley, John Hancock Mutual, De- 
troit; “Federal vs. State Supervision,” 
J. S. Myrick, Mutual of New York, New 
York, and “The Agency System,” H. T. 
Wright, Equitable Society, Chicago, na- 
tional vice-president. 

“Life Insurance Information” will be 
outlined by J. W. Yates, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Los Angeles. The program will 
close with a talk by Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, on “Public Relations.” 

Local committees who are working on 


the Atlanta angle of the meeting are 
headed by the following chairmen: Gen- 
eral chairman, N. B. Maddox; finance, 
H. T. Green; entertainment, J. J. Mc- 
Conneghey; hotel, Charles Currie; regis- 
tration, Edwin McCarty; attendance, 
Charles Harrell (associate, ES. ‘ 
Hagan); publicity, H. M. Powell (asso- 
ciate, Joel Harris); sales congress, S. R. 
Bridges; president Atlanta association, 
H. W. Indell; president Atlanta Life 
Managers’ Club, W. S. Hale. 


Stress Importance 
of Public Relations 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


to hold a series of regional meetings 
with their policyholders. They should 
tell the policyholders how current fiscal, 
taxation and business baiting measures 
relate to their savings in life insurance. 

It is no business of the insurance ex- 
ecutives to mix in politics, he said, but 
once the facts have been disclosed to 
policyholders they as voters will know 
how to take the matter in their own 
hands. 

“As companies breed better under- 
standing among policyholders,” said Mr. 
Rukeyser, “they will help to develop a 
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seven states. 


MEASURING ROD 


Size and age are not necessarily a final criteria by 
which a company should be judged. An organization may 
have lost the common touch without being large. And it 
may have gained little from passing years without being 
young. 
But the company which has a reputation for friendli- 
ness alike to policyholders and agents and which through- 
out its operations evidences seasoned judgment in all its 
relations is a company to which men can tie with confi- 
dence regardless of its size and of its age. Fidelity is such 
a company. 


It takes pride in being known as a friendly company—a 
reputation it has built for sixty-one years and in thirty- 
It is therefore not a young company. With 
over 365 millions of insurance in force and assets of more 
than 129 million, it ranks high in the list of American com- 
panies. It is, therefore, not a small company. Its purpose 
to remain a friendly company has been steadfastly upheld 
as it has added the years and grown in size. It is one 
fundamental of its operation that goes on unchanged. 


Fidelity originated the “Income for Life’ plan and for 
twenty-three years has operated a singularly successful 
lead service based on its unusual appeal. 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 














bulwark of intelligence against the 
crackpots, the demagogues, and the in- 
surance twisters.” 

In respect to advertising and public 
relations, Mr. Rukeyser concluded: 
“Chief executives must learn to tell the 
story of life insurance in simple and 
dramatic terms. This presupposes the 
courage to free themselves from the 
sterile advice on this subject from at- 
torneys and conventional accountants, 
It is significant that this year life insur- 
ance, like industry, is learning to speak 
a new language in terms of simple 
arithmetic in double entry form.” 


Pace Analyzes Washington Scene 


When presenting his views to the 
public relations symposium, Mr. Pace 
chose to analyze the Washington scene 
and its life insurance relationship, as an 
indicator of proper timing for a public 
relations effort. Emphasizing some of 
the issues that have predominated in the 
TNEC inquiry into life insurance, Mr. 
Pace finds there is yet time for a short 
range program of public relations devel- 
opment before legislation is placed be- 
fore the next session of congress pro- 
viding for federal regulation of life in- 
surance. He insisted that such legisla- 
tion will be presented. Although TNEC 
Chairman O’Mahoney has disclaimed 
such intentions, Mr. Pace is of the opin- 
ion that the TNEC report that finally 
reaches capitol hill, will be so worded 
and prepared that it will contain all the 
arguments and will point the way for 
any congressman who should desire to 
draft a regulatory bill. 

He based his deductions on a review 
of the preliminary investigation activi- 
ties that eventually brought about fed- 
eral regulation on stock exchanges and 
public utilities. One sign he pointed to 
was the criticisms of methods employed 
for election of directors and company 
officials. 


Predicts Legislation Against Companies 


He noted that the TNEC inquiry has 
eniphasized in the testimony a suspiciop 
of size of the insurance companies, in- 
terlocking directorates and their con- 
flict of interest, archaic accounting 
methods, failures of life insurance com- 
panies, the latter indicating possible 
federal chartering of life companies. 

Life insurance, he said had _ been 
caught on one sore spot, the reference 
being to the inability to regulate it 
across state borders by radio. He cited 
also extensive inquiry into the subjects 
of excess premiums, and _ out-of-date 
mortality tables. He considered a slur 
on the business the inferences that the 
states are incapable of coping with the 
“financial giants” in life insurance, and 
also the deductions that the life insur- 
ance companies have a first mortgage 
and a stranglehold on American indus- 
try. 

Matters of such nature, Mr. Pace 
said should have attention in a long 
range program of public relations im- 
provement. He observed, however, that 
the agents are the best defense life in- 
surance has against the TNEC. 


Don Herold Gives Viewpoint 


What a layman should expect from 
life companies in the way of public re- 
lations was told by Don Herold, noted 
humorist and cartoonist. He finds life 
insurance the finest invention yet 
achieved by the human race. Better 
public relations he said would be aided 
by better qualified salesmen, and added 
that it ought to be ten times as diffi- 
cult to get a job as a life insurance 
salesman as it is today—or as it has 
been. Weak salesmen, he declared to 
be positively injurious to the cause of 
life insurance. He was critical of life 
insurance advertising as being too 
evasive, and expressed the belief that 
the first public relations obligation of 
the life insurance companies is to sell 
everybody as much insurance as needed. 

Presenting the life insurance business 
view of the public relations task con- 
fronting it, Holgar Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance explained 
some of the work now being done and 
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that planned. The program of enlight- 
enment that he outlined applies both 
within the business and with the public. 
Factual surveys as well as advertising 
are part of the program, he said. He 
added: 

“The one most important factor today 
which would have a substantial influ- 
ence in reducing insurance costs would 
be an increase in interest rates. As long 
as these are continually being forced 
down—and here government competi- 
tion has played a devastating part— 
there can be little hope of reducing in- 
surance costs to any great extent. In 
the past 10 years the interest rates on 
bonds alone, which represent approxi- 
mately 55 percent of the assets in the 
companies studied, showed a decline of 
approximately 26 percent. 


Surrender and Lapse Gains 


“There has been considerable misun- 
derstanding further about the socalled 
gains from surrender and lapse. In 
reality there is no such gain, for it is 
simply a bookkeeping transaction which 
reimburses the surplus account for cer- 
tain cost items.” 

One of the leading jobs of life insur- 
ance advertising, Mr. Johnson declared, 
is to bring to policyholders the realiza- 
tion that they have a major stake in 
the life insurance business, that it is 
their savings which constitute the as- 
sets of life companies and that any 
attack on these assets is really an at- 
tack on their own security. A further 
job, he declared, was to call attention 
to the fact that life insurance has almost 
universal acceptance, since 64,000,000 
own it and depend on it. 


Organization May Change Name 


The Round Table sessions. were ar- 

ranged and presided over by John C. 
Slattery, advertising manager Guardian 
Life. Karl Ljung, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary, Jefferson Standard, president of 
the association reported an increased 
membership since the annual meeting 
at Detroit. At the request of the ex- 
ecutive committee he presented for dis- 
cussion a proposal to change the asso- 
ciation’s name to Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association. There was a bal- 
anced difference of opinion on the plan, 
and it was voted to refer it to the an- 
nual meeting in October for action. 
_ Close to 100 members and guests 
including several local company execu- 
tives attended the sessions and lunchen. 
Four informal discussion groups in ex- 
ecutive session comprised the afternoon 
program. “Public Relations As Applied 
to Individual Companies” was discussed 
by a group led by J. M. Blake, manager 
field service, Massachusetts Mutual. Pre- 
mium stuffers and their value comprised 
the subject before a group supervised 
by E. R. Trangmar, Metropolitan Life. 
H. A. Richardson, Mutual Benefit, di- 
rected a group that discussed house 
organs, and R. C. Berger, Connecticut 
Mutual was in charge of a group that 
discussed direct mail matter. 


Cornerstone Laying Drive 
Brings 11.3% Increase 


Continental American Life closed 
February with an increase of 11.3 per- 
cent. in volume over February, 1939. 
Volume of new business for the first 
two months was 31.4 percent. ahead of 
last year and 10.9 percent ahead of the 
corresponding period of 1938, which was 
the best year in history. In premiums, 
the February increase over the same 
month last year was 16.5 percent. 

February was devoted to a “Corner- 
stone Campaign,” agents competing to 
qualify to take part in the cornerstone 
laying ceremony for the new home office 
building in Wilmington to be held this 
month. Plans are laid to entertain dis- 
tinguished guests of Delaware and Wil- 
mington, as well as agents who have 
won the honor of attending. 


The United Fidelity Life of Dallas has 
appointed Alvin H. Mosse manager of 
the policyholders’ service department 
and William Oliver to the mortgage loan 
department. 


FIGURES FROM DEC. 31, 1939 STATEMENTS 


























Surplus to New Change Prems Total Benefits Total 
Total Policy- Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. Income Income Paid Disburs. 
Assets holders 1939 Dec. 31, 1939 in Force 1939 1939 1939 ‘ 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Alliance LMS 2 .cciseesas 19,631,659 1,859,7752 8,037,208 100,733,606 —3,856,424 
Camada Life ...cccccces 274,058,816 16,920,313 62,685,824 810,291,141 — 4,644,196 
Commonwealth Life .....20,888,221 1,883,858 32,838,168 162,009.039 + 8,068,992 ; 
Confederation Life ..... 129,758,103 9,047,350 37,799,0872406,656,125% + 8,810,515° 24,436,081 
Equitable Life, D. C.....14,847,498 876,173 32,126,364 113,313,013 + 8,622,454 4,437,012 
Globe Lite, Th. ..ccwcscacs ,106, 434,510 2,474,623 23,255,177 —778,101 734,090 
Great Southern Life 263, 4,788,020 27,884,671 249,569,8394 —816,371* =5 9,341,140 
Home Friendly .......... 731,5 928,286 12,378,273 27,192,694 + 455,178 1,216,514 1,484,648 
Jefferson Nat. Life, Ind.., 140,83 129,712 1,333,596 1,312,596 + 1,312,596 26,299 30,047 
Loyal Protective Life.... 2,089,753 1,201,507 1,108,276 2,958,205 + 638,645 98,401 1,352,122 
Manhattan Life . 21,689, 1,004,204 14,712,668 77,001,070 + 5,113,780 3, 297, 4,434,356 
Mutual Benefit, N. J.... 7 + 36,368,529 = .ceces 5 117,254,493 2,048,726,860 +4,256,376 73,716, 119,710,73 
North American Life......13,18 10,383,903 67,225,243 +1,519,844 1,656, 2,480,472 
North Carolina ......... 25,245,680 47,581,193 + 3,439,586 2,515, 2,801,170 
Pathinder Life .....0<.- 2,422,267 4,668,781 + 1,464,687 143, 201,953 
Reliance Life .......... 53,712,481 484,985,692 +16,012,000 16,705 24,175,9237 
Southern Aid, Va. ...... +51,520 3,028,305 5,152,234 + 368,923 475, 531,824 
Teachers Ins. & Ann + 10,875,087 5,215,409 62,736,057 +3,309,460 10,281,2 15,235,737 
oo rere +92,230 7,320,118 8,782,896 —988,547 269,669 1,137,136 
FRATERNALS 

Catholic Order of Foresters. 38,106,433 +576,070 6,887,755 122,163,023 —1,748,191 2,815,541 4,730,057 
Polish Nat. Alliance, Ill....26,272,324 +1,1138,601 10,623,874 158,924,901 —670,215 3,419,118 5,789,577 
Royal Arcanum, Mass. 29,823,028 ——BETE,S26  sseses 6,009,256 81,930,569 —4,147,707 2,737,081 4,301,618 
Royal Highlanders ...... 4,761,832 —31,898 510,820 106,600 8,471,605 —353,468 433,198 659,711 
United American Mechan- ? ey 

oe on, O8s. FO. cv ccsccs 6,237,685 + 153,372 734,194 3,387,500 25,464,113 —515,819 886,164 1,306,612 654,344 1,128,241 
Woodmen of the World, - ead 

ING © esunaveduceencees 125,549,682 $2,260,750 10,240,878 49,566,754 382,888,800 +11,832,495 9,653,956 16,373,757 10,210,135 14,909,229 


1Casualty Department is included in above figures, 
“Includes $366,813 Peoria fund suplus (available for lien reduction). 


8Excluding annuities. 
4After transfer of $7,350,392 Tenn. & Ky. 
5Contingency Reserve Funds, $30,314,767. 


business. 


®Includes $425,124.85 decrease by adj. in book value real estate. 
TIncludes Accdent and Health Department. 

8Does not include $533,089 Contingency Reserve. 

Excluding special reserve for annuities $5,700,000. 








Equitable Managers Groups 
Elect New Presidents 


New presidents of the geographical 
groups of the Equitable Society’s man- 
agerial staff were elected at a meeting 
in New York. W. J. Dunsmore, 
agency manager New York City, was 
elected president of the New York 
board of managers; W. S. Parks, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., president Eastern Man- 
agers Association; K. M. Sacks, Chi- 
cago, president Central Managers 
Association; John Bumstead, New Or- 
leans, president Southern Managers As- 
sociation, and Richard Berlin, Spokane, 
Wash., president Pacific Managers As- 


sociation. 


Virginia Investment Bills Pass 
RICHMOND-—S. B. 268 regulating 


Mr. 


Sacks succeeds 
Chipman, agency manager Columbus, O. 


Harry panies and deposit of bonds and securi- 
ties by such companies. 


Speaks on Legal Problems 
C. S. Harmon, New York insurance 
investigator, addressed members of the 


investments of domestic life companies 
passed the Virginia senate and is before 
the house, having been reported out of 
committee. 

S. B. 267 providing that no insurance 
company shall make a loan to any officer 
or director or to any business in which 
such officer or director is substantially 
interested has also passed the senate and 
been reported out by committee of the 
house as has S. B. 269, relating to the 
capital and surplus of insurance com- 


law fraternity of University of Utah at 
Salt Lake City on “Legal Aspects of 
Insurance Problems.” 


Max M. Matusoff of the Cleveland 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, had 
a record day Feb. 23, paying for 
$1,500,000 of life insurance on that day. 
This brought his total paid for business 
for the first two months in all compa- 
nies to more than $2,000,000. 

















Commonwealth Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, 


BALANCE SHEET — DECEMBER 31, 1939 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Soak 2.9% $ 603,103.98 Reserve on Policies $18,022,947.93 
| U. S. Government Bonds 35.0% 7,305,746.91 7 
State and Municipal Bonds 1:8% 378,374.40 Reserve for Pending Claims 30,241. 
| Railroad Bonds 41% 859,547.73 Present Value of Claims Payable 
Public Utilities Bonds 44%, 928,860.19 in Installments 217,822.17 
Industrial and Miscell us SZ 161,460.83 
a -” aici aii 3%, 72.910.72 Dividends Left to Accumulate 26,968.76 
First Mortgage Loans: Premiums, Interest Paid in Advance 102,666.48 
pain hoainaiag Zo 55,801.48 Reserve for Accrued Taxes 90,187.54 
City Loans 26.5% 5,544,130.25 
Collateral Loans 2%, 35,747.16 | Accrued Accounts 13,528.91 
Policy Loans 14.5% 3,037,031.41 ‘Special Reserve 500,000.00 
Home Office Building ya ty 2 432,052.64 : 
| Real Estate 42% 870,235.58 Capital Stock EARS 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract 3% 54,880.62 Surplus 383,858.22 
Premiums Due and Deferred 2AY, 439 518.66 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets .5% 108,819.17. Surplus to Policyholders 1,883,858.22 
TOTAL 100.0% $20,888,221.73 TOTAL $20 888 221.73 
Insurance in Force $162,009,039.00 


Increase for Last 5 Years 





KENTUCKY 


33.4% 
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Fear Factor in Insurance Advertising 


AT THE meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, E. E. Sterns, 
tising assistant at the head office of the 
Travelers, suggested that there is a defi- 
nite, unfavorable reaction on part of the 
public to the constant repetition of the 
fear motive in insurance advertising. 
This is particularly true perhaps in life 
insurance and yet every form of insur- 
ance carries with it naturally potential 
hazards and danger. The agents are apt 
to emphasize the dangers confronting a 
man or institution and use that as the 
main argument for insurance. It would 
be impossible to get away entirely from 
the fear motive because that after all is 
the chief reason for a man or institution 


adver- 


desiring protection. The desire is to 
have a cushion on which to rest in case 
of loss. 

There has been a more constructive 
theme running through insurance adver- 
tising in recent years in which the bene- 
fits of insurance were pointed out in a 
less gruesome or offensive way. None 
of us enjoys contemplating or looking 
on calamity or disaster. 

Mr. Sterns advised very strongly the 
softening of the fear appeal because he 
claims that this reduces the number of 
readers of an insurance advertisement. 
His comment is certainly worthy of 
careful study. These advertising special- 


ists are watching reader reaction. 


Illuminating Presidential Reports 


THE reports of presidents of life com- 
panies at the time of issue of the annual 
statements are always of interest. Some 
of the chief executives take the oppor- 
tunity to comment on various features 
of the financial statements and other 
operations of the company in addition. 
These special reports are usually made 
by the presidents of the larger com- 
panies. 

Therefore, it was particularly gratify- 
ing when R. B. Richardson, president 
of the Western Life of Helena, Mont., 
gave an interesting analysis of the situa- 
tion. with his company, made from 
rather penetrating observations on pres- 
ent conditions and took a prophetic at- 
titude as to what might be expected in 
the future. The companies in the West- 
ern Life class, that is, the medium sized 
institutions, took a particular interest in 


comment. While 
between the 


President Richardson’s 
there is much in common 
large and the smaller companies, vet 
the latter have problems of their own. 
President Richardson delved into the 
subject more profoundly than did many 
of the larger company executives. He 
covered more ground. He was frank in 
his statements and sincere in the opin- 


ions that he gave,-as were those of 
other presidents who made _ observa- 
tions. 


Thus the stockholders, and 
friends of his company have a clearer 
insight into its operations than they had 
before. In these days when an effort is 
being made to create a friendly 
atmosphere for life insurance, it is 
gratifying to see presidents opening the 
doors and letting people have a glimpse 
of the inside. 


agents 


more 


Honoring the Men Who Work 


LIFE underwriters associations have 
been honoring ace men, especially those 
that lead in volume and yet some com- 
panies are getting away from volume as 
the true test of ability and service to a 
company. For instance, the Equitable 
Society now loses sight of volume in its 
honor classification of agents. Its basis 
is entirely earnings of agents. 

It might be wise for life underwriters 
associations to take cognizance of other 
factors of success so far as a field man’s 
and give honor to 


work is concerned 


those who lead in other lines than pro- 


duction. For instance, the Cleveland 
association gave special recognition to 


those of its members who had records 


of over 50 consecutive weeks of pro- 
duction. It was found that there were 
those at hand who had over 500 weeks 


of consecutive production. There were 
eight such. This is a feature that might 
well be brought forth at one meeting a 
vear in a life underwriters program and 
entirely devoted to 
ways and means of acquiring this “App- 
A-Week” habit. This would be a most 
helpful sort of program. 


have the session 


Monthly Debit Ordinary Plan 


WHILE there are a number of companies 
writing business on the monthly pay- 


ment plan, they follow the old estab- 
lished line of procedure in developing 


It is interesting to 
companies writing 


ordinary insurance. 

see that some of the 
industrial established what they 
term “monthly debit ordinary depart- 
ments.” This means that monthly pay- 
ment policies are written according to 


have 


the industrial procedure. 

that there are 
made a 
payment busi- 
ordinary plan. This is 
view of the fact 
people budget their ex- 
monthly basis. The 
plan has not been 
purely ordinary 


said 
that 
monthly 


It must be very 


few companies have suc- 


cess in writing 
ness on. the 
rather surprising in 
that so 
penses on the 


many 


monthly 
popularized 


payment 
among 


writing agents. Perhaps the industrial 
companies can clear the way and bring 
the monthly payment plan into greater 
use. There certainly is a need for such 
a development. 

This is middle ground between the in- 
dustrial and the regular ordinary field. 
It should mean that on the monthly 
payment plan larger policies can be 
written than on the quarterly basis. 
The compensation plan of the industria] 
companies is followed in their monthly 
payment writings. Altogether the indus- 
trial companies may be able to solve a 
problem that has been a rather perplex- 
ing one. 








PERSONAL SIDE 


OF THE BUSINESS 





Harry V. Wade, vice-president Ameri- 
can United Life, has been appointed a 
member of the citizens committee in 
Indianapolis to confer with the Indiana 
division of state publicity on expansion 
of the state promotional program. 

W. T. Grant, president of Business 
Men’s Assurance, and Mrs. Grant are 
sailing from New Orleans Saturday on 
the Toloa, for a 16-day cruise to the 
Panama Canal and intervening points. 
They will return in time to attend the 
first of a series of sectional meetings at 
Dallas, March 29-30, for the Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma sales organiza- 
tions. 

Ben A. Baldwin of the Johnston & 
Clark general agency of the Mutual 
Benefit in Detroit addressed the Kiwanis 
Club in Port Huron, Mich., on “A Sales- 
man’s Philosophy of Life.” 

Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life companies, has been elected 
a director of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company. 

Antonio Ramos, treasurer and ex- 
officio insurance commissioner of the 
Philippine Islands, is in San Francisco 
ior a visit of several weeks on official 
business. During his stay in San Fran- 
cisco he will be entertained by officials 
of the West Coast Life, which has 
operated successfully in the Philippines 
for many years. This is Senor Ramos’ 
first visit to the United States. 

The nation-wide contest conducted by 
the “House Magazine Institute’ of New 
York City voted the house maga- 
zine, “Watch,” published by the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability of Boston, superior 
in the external field. The “Pelican,” 
house organ of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
ran second in the internal magazine field. 

Commissioner Jess G. Read of Okla- 
homa has returned to his desk after 
several days confinement to his bed with 
the “flu.” 

George L. Dyer, Sr., St. Louis general 
agent Columbian National Life, is re- 
covering from an abdominal operation 
performed at St. Mary’s Hospital last 
week. His condition is said to be satis- 
factory. 

Commissioner Fischer of Iowa is ex- 
pected to return to Des Moines this 
weekend and resume his duties after a 
month’s rest at Tempe, Ariz. He was 
unable to attend the funeral of his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Alice Elliott of Turin, Ia., 


early this week because of the illness 
of his son, George. Mr. Fischer had 
planned to return to Des Moines 
last weekend but his son’s illness forced 
him to change his plan. 

Dr. W. E. Bartlett, chief medical ex- 
aminer, and F, J. Keefe, associate man- 
ager underwriting department of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, are com- 
pleting a series of general agency con- 
ferences in the southern states. 

Leon C. Taggart, Youngstown, O., 
district manager Connecticut Mutual 
Life, received head injuries when his 
automobile skidded and overturned. 

Michael J. Cleary, president North- 
western Mutual Life, and his wife are 
spending several weeks at Litchfield 
Park, Ariz. 

A 15-year medal was presented to 
E. E. Pearson, assistant manager Port- 
land South district, by Manager I. E. 
Hervin of the Metropolitan bie at 2 
dinner in Portland, Ore. 

E. L. Guttersen, executive agency 
director California- W estern States Life, 
who has been vacationing in Mexico 
since the Houston convention of Texas 
agency managers, stopped in San An- 
tonio, Tex., for a visit with the W. A. 
Gamble agency while on his way home. 

C. W. Windham, executive vice-presi- 
dent Western States Life of Dallas, has 
been named chairman in charge of all 
personnel work for the city of Dallas, 
He will assume his new duties as soon 
as he can get away from his insurance 
duties. 

S. B. Gould, newly appointed general 
agent of Mutual Trust Life at Water- 
town, Wis., was honored at a luncheon 
at which A. B. Slattengren, vice-presi- 
dent, presided. Mr. Gould formerly was 
Milwaukee manager, being succeeded re- 
cently by F. G. Schnieders. The Mil- 
waukee branch has just moved into new 
and larger quarters in Caswell building, 
where an open house was held 

Guy A. Reem, general agent State 
Mutual in Detroit, left by motor Friday 
with his family for a month’s stay in 
Mexico. Motoring to Mexico City, they 
will fly to Merida, Yucatan, and thence 
proceed by motor to Chichen Itza to 
visit a scientist friend who is doing re- 
search work among the ancient Maya 
ruins. 

The 2ist anniversary of O. P. Schna- 
bel, San Antonio agency manager Jef- 
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ferson Standard Life, was observed with 
a luncheon attended by agency members 
and friends. W. P. Fogarty, San An- 
tonio agency supervisor, who observed 
his 10th anniversary the same day, 
was toastmaster. President Julian Price 
sent a message of congratulation, and 
the agency force voted to dedicate their 
efforts in March to honoring Mr. 
Schnabel. 

A. V. Mozingo, newly appointed man- 
ager tor the southern department of the 
Franklin Life, is making a get-acquainted 
tour of Texas agencies of the company. 

H. L. Sharpe, actuary of the Northern 
Life of Canada, was married recently to 
Miss Bernice Gray. 

General Agent A. E. Osterheld of 
Stoughton, Wis., observed his 25th anni- 
versary with the Central Life of Des 
Moines last Saturdav with a statement 
that he would select life insurance again 
as his life vocation if he had to do it 
over again. He is one of the Central 
Life’s leading producers and has been a 
member of its App-a-Week Club for 
five years. 

J. M. Drake, president Empire Life 
& Accident of Indianapolis, is fishing 
off the coast of Florida. 

The two officials of the Continental 
Casualty and Continental Assurance of 
Chicago, both of whom were operated 
for gallstones the same day, are now 
recuperating. M. P. Cornelius, presi- 
dent of the Continental Casualty, and 
vice-president of the Continental Assur- 
ance, has gone to his summer home at 
Lake Flambeau, Wis., rather than to 
some southern point. He is now able to 
get about but is not indulging in winter 
sports. Vice-president R. M. Clark of 
both companies is recuperating at his 
home and it is expected that he will be 
able to reach his desk in a week or so. 

H. A. Behrens, chairman of the Con- 
tinental Casualty and president of the 
Continental Assurance of Chicago, re- 
turned to his office this week after a 
three weeks automobile trip through 
Mexico, going to Acapulco on the west- 
ern coast. 

Forrest Heath, the new assistant to 
Executive Vice-president Roy Tuch- 
breiter of the Continental Casualty and 
Continental Assurance of Chicago, has 
taken his new position and is getting 
properly oriented. Mr. Heath was su- 
pervisor of the group department of the 
Metropolitan Life at Detroit and be- 
came very expert in handling group 
life, health and accident, hospitalization, 
group death and dismemberment. Be- 
fore going with the Metropolitan Life 
he was connected with the Kenneth 
Watkins agency, one of the old time 
offices of Detroit, and acquired much 
knowledge of casualty lines and various 
other insurance classifications. Prior to 
that he was in the claim department of 
one of the local companies. He thus 
has had an all-round experience. He 
has sold insurance of various kinds. In 
Detroit he has been conspicuous in 
civic, college, philanthropic and Y.M. 
C.A. activities. 





DEATHS 


D. W. Killeen, manager accounting 
department of United Benefit Life, died 
of complications following an operation 
for removal of his appendix. 


George M. Barney, general agent of 
the Travelers at Portland, Me., since 
1896, died at his home there. 

A. B. Clemens, 71, for many years one 
of the leading producers of the North- 
western Mutual Life, at Columbus, O., 
died there. He retired several years ago. 

Paul F. Risser, 49, Des Moines agent 
of the Equitable Society, for 20 years, 
died of pneumonia and a heart attack. 

















Tennessee Department Moves 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — The Ten- 
nhessee insurance department, headed by 
ommissioner McCormack, which has 
occupied space in the War Memorial 
building, is being moved to the new 
State Office building where it will oc- 
cupy the entire first floor. 


NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Story of State Farm Group 
Set Forth in Graphic Style 


The State Farm companies of Bloom- 
ington, Ill, have got out a handsome, 
special edition of “The Reflector,” fea- 
turing the founder, G. J. Mecherle, 
giving something of the history of these 
institutions, telling something about the 
personnel and containing pictures of 
numerous policyholders from various 
states. The cover picture is that of 
G. J. Mecherle. The publication is 
liberally illustrated and tells the story 
in effective fashion. 

G. J. Mecherle was born on a farm 
in McLean county, Illinois. He became 
a successful farmer, served as county 
road commissioner and a member of 
the school board. He became interested 
at that time in local and county mutual 
fire insurance organizations. Because 
Mrs. Mecherle needed constant medical 
attention, they moved to Normal, IIL, 
in 1920. 

Mr. Mecherle took a job, selling trac- 
tors and made a sales record in his 
company in his first year. He began to 
conceive an opportunity for an insurance 
organization catering to farmers. He 
discussed his idea with various leaders 
in Bloomington and the plan crystallized. 

In January of 1922 Mr. Mecherle 
presented his plan to the convention of 
the Illinois mutual fire companies and 
it was endorsed. In June of that year 
he personally wrote the first policy in 
State Farm Mutual Automobile. 

Mr. Mecherle has four sons and each 
was put to work learning the business. 
The company grew and expanded and 
later State Farm Life and State Farm 
lire were organized. In 1929 an eight- 
story home office building was erected. 
In 1934 five more floors were added and 
in 1939 an eight-story addition was put 
up. There are 7,000 agents. 

There is a spread of pictures featuring 
the other major executives of the com- 
panies, including Raymond P. Mecherle, 
president of State Farm Mutual Auto- 
mobile; G. E. Mecherle, secretary of 
State Farm Mutual and director of per- 
sonnel for the group; Adlai H. Rust, 
executive vice-president and treasurer of 
the automobile company and president 
of State Farm Life; G. E. Beedle, vice- 
chairman of the board of the companies 
with headquarters at Berkeley, Cal.; 
A. W. Tompkins, agency vice-president; 
T. F. Campbell, vice-president of the 
automobile company and secretary of 
the fire company; M. Fuller, vice- 
president of the life company; G. B. 
Brown, comptroller; T. Tounelle, 
assistant secretary-treasurer; F. B. 
Coleman, claim supervisor, and Robert 
Mead, actuary. 


May Write Life Insurance 


MILWAUKEE—Plans to write life 
insurance were discussed at the annual 
meeting here of the Cooperative In- 
surance Mutual of Wisconsin, which 
has concentrated on automobile cov- 
erage. Delegates instructed their in- 
surance committee to proceed with 
steps necessary to make life insurance 
available to members of the 103 coopera- 
tives comprising the Midland Coopera- 
tive Wholesale. Lynn Matteson is sec- 
retary of the Cooperative Insurance 
Mutual, which has headquarters in Mil- 
waukee. 


Franklin To Handle Colorado 


The Great American Life of San An- 
tonio has withdrawn from Colorado. 
Further business in Colorado will be 
written through the Franklin Life, ac- 
cording to H. B. Grant, state manager. 
C. E. Becker heads both companies. 


Imperial of Canada Changes 


W. F. Langford has been appointed 
assistant secretary and F. G. Shurly 
chief accountant by the Imperial Life 
of Canada. 

Mr. Langford joined the home office 








staff in 1922 following return from war 
service. He served first in the conserva- 
tion department and after some years 
there entered the accountancy depart- 
ment. In 1929 he was appointed super- 
visor of the premium section of the de- 
partment and in 1930 accountant. 

Mr. Shurly joined the company in 
1923 as a clerk in the accountancy de- 
partment. In 1936 he went to England 
as accountant and cashier at its chief 
office for Great Britain. He returned 
to Toronto two years later. 





Western Life Correction 


An error occured in the Feb. 9 edition 
in reporting the 1939 results of Western 
Life. The statement was made that for 
each $100 of obligations, Western Life 
has $108.72 in resources. The correct 
figure is $118.72 in resources. 





Bankers in New Building Soon 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines 
plans to move to its new home office 
building late in March. Except for in- 
terior decoration of the executive offices 
on the sixth floor, and yarious small 


finishing jobs, throughout the building, 
the building is ready for occupancy. 





Honor Olson in March 


March is president's month in the 
Mutual Trust Life, honoring E. A. 
Olson, president. A sales drive is on 
with prizes offered to the agents for per- 
centage increase over their quotas. 





Miss Miller Made Auditor 

The National Life of Des Moines has 
elected Miss Rhoda Miller auditor. She 
has been in the accounting department 
for 21 years, lately as chief accountant. 


Liberty National Dividend Action 
Liberty National Life has declared a 
dividend of 50 cents per share. Presi- 
dent F. P. Samford reported that 1939 
was a “banner year.” FE. A. Camp, Jr., 
treasurer, was made a director. 








Declares Dividend of $1 


A 20 percent cash dividend or $1 a 
share, has been declared on the par value 
of stock of California-Western States. 

It is payable 50 cents March 15 to 
stock of record Feb. 29, and 50 cents 
Sept. 15 to stock of record Aug. 31. The 
amount distributed will total $174,809. 
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Of course you solemnly resolved 


ore people in 1940 


to do more prospecting ... to 
do a better job of selling. 
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cause there are a lot of people 
within your reach who are en- 


the benefit of your ex- 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





Equitable of lowa Regional 
Meet at Excelsior Springs 


The Equitable Life of Iowa will hold 
a regional sales conference April 26-27 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo. The follow- 
ing general agents, with some of their 
agents, will attend: Lyle Barnes, 
Omaha; Grady V. Fort, Des Moines; 
Harry Stanley, Wichita, Kan.; T. M. 
Hussey, Topeka; R. L. Baird, Okla- 
homa City; C. M. Vaughan, St. Louis; 
A. O. Anderson, Cedar Rapids, Ia., and 
H. A. Hedges, Kansas City. 

Mr. Fort will be in charge of the 
meeting, which was originated about 
seven years ago by the Hedges agency, 
and now is an annual affair. 

President F. W. Hubbell will attend, 
together along with Phineas Henry of 
the legal department, James Hubbell, 
finance, and Ray Fuller, agency depart- 
ment. 

Only agents will appear on the pro- 
gram. 


Reliance Life Alabama Meeting 


About 30 representatives of the Ala- 
bama department of the Reliance Life 
attended the annual sales congress in 
Birmingham. Manager N. S. Tomlinson 
of the Alabama agency was chairman. 

H. T. Burnett, agency vice-president; 
G. G. Lamar, superintendent of southern 
agencies, and Secretary A. D. West 


made talks. They went on to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for a similar meeting. 





Security Mutual Holds School 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A three day train- 
ing school for 33 new agents was held 
at the home offices of the Security Mu- 
tual Life. Instructors were Byron Ste- 


Sick, of the cas office, oe George 


Quam of Minneapolis. 





Union Central Rally at New Orleans 

CINCINNATI—Union Central Life 
will hold its 1940 annual convention in 
New Orleans April 21-23. The meeting 
last year was at Quebec. 





Seattle Agency Gets Cup 


Washington agents of the North 
American Life of Toronto gathered in 
Seattle for a banquet at which E. Han- 
ley, superintendent of agencies, presented 
D. B. Martyn, state manager, and his 
aides with the president’s cup in honor 
of their business increases for 1939. 





The Old Line Life of America held 
a one-day school in Antigo, Wis., con- 
ducted by A. C. Meyer, general agent. 
Paul A. Parker, agency director, and M. 
F. Ryan, treasurer, represented the home 
office. 








INDUSTRIAL 


FIELD NEWS 














Monthly Debit Plan 
Put into Effect 


Companies writing industrial business 
are much interested in the paper read 
by G. C. Clark, assistant actuary Equi- 
table Life of W ashington, D. C., before 
the Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club on 
monthly debit ordinary business. Some 
of the companies are now writing ordi- 
nary insurance on the monthly payment 
basis and thus bringing to the front pro- 
cedure between industrial and ordinary. 
Mr. Clark stated that this method of 
premium payment reaches a class of 
people who find it impossible to pay a 
quarterly premium but could meet a 
monthly charge. 

Then it was said that many policies 
for $5,000 and over would be written on 
the monthly premium basis, whereas if 
a quarterly premium were required, per- 
haps only $2,000 could be carried. 


Setup on the Industrial Basis 


Mr. Clark said that already having an 
industrial setup it seemed preferable to 
enter the monthly premium field on a 
debit basis, rather than through the reg- 
ular ordinary department with monthly 
premium notices. The Equitable began 
monthly debit ordinary the latter part 
of 1937. Its policy form is almost iden- 
tical with the regular ordinary contract 
and the non-forfeiture values are the 
same. The monthly premium rates are 
9 per cent of the regular ordinary an- 
nual rates. The maximum and minimum 
limits are about the same as those fol- 
lowed by other companies, viz., a mini- 
mum of $1,000 insurance and a maxi- 
mum limit of $10 monthly premium. Re- 
muneration to the agent is on the basis 
of increase and cash collection. 

Mr. Clark said it is often asked 
whether as the result of having a 
monthly debit ordinary department the 
company is getting much business that 
it would otherwise have missed. He said 
that from general observation it seems 
to the Equitable that its regular ordinary 
department is losing some business to 
the monthly debit ordinary department. 
If this is not true, he said, the regular 
ordinary issue is suffering a decided 
shrinkage that is not in line with the 


general trends. He said that from a per- 
sistency standpoint in the monthly debit 
ordinary, it is more favorable at the end 
of the first three months but the ordi- 
nary persistency is more favorable there- 
after. 

The Equitable’s monthly debit in the 
monthly debit ordinary department at 
the end of 1939 was $13,268.24, repre- 
senting $5,531,276 in face amount of in- 
surance. The net gain in that depart- 
ment for 1939 was $2,589,736 in amount 
of insurance, which is about 65 percent 
of the total net gain for all ordinary 
insurance. 


Starts Monthly Debit Plan 


Monumental Life of Baltimore is 
starting to write monthly debit ordinary 
business commencing in February. It 
has been writing weekly payment and 
ordinary insurance. 








E. Garner is district manager of the 
newly established Amarillo, Tex., dis- 
trict of the National Life & Accident. 
He has been with the company since 
1925, represented it in Amarillo in 
1936-38 and recently has been district 
manager of the Wichita Falls office. 

F. M. Nettleship, secretary of agen- 
cies Equitable Life of Washington, and 
F. F. Leith, vice-president People’s Life 
of Washington, have been named as 
delegate and alternate by President 
Frank P. Samford to represent the In- 
dustrial Insurers Conference at the 
annual meeting of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington April 29- 
May 2. 








Writes $106,688 in February 


Celebrating his 10th year in the life 
insurance, Eggleston, district 
manager Continental Assurance, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., wrote $106,688 in February. 
The last application needed to complete 
the $100,000 at which Mr. Eggleston 
was aiming was written at 11 p.m. Feb. 
29 for $7,500. 

During the period Mr. Eggleston also 
wrote a considerable volume of accident 
and health and casualty business for 
the Continental Casualty. He is 4 
former president of the Sacramento As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 
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Three Speakers Secured 
for Illinois State Rally 


Plans are shaping for the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association of Life 
Underwriters to be held May 17-18 at 
Springfield, Ill. Three speakers have 
been secured for the sales congress to be 
held the second day. They are Grant L. 
Hill, director of agencies Northwestern 
Mutual Life; J. E. Rutherford, general 
agent Penn Mutual Life, Des Moines, 
trustee National association, and S. E. 
Martin, general agent State Mutual Life, 
Columbus, 

J. L. Taylor, manager Mutual Life of 
New York at Springfield is general 
chairman. F, A. Schnell, general agent 
Penn Mutual, Peoria, is arranging the 
sales congress program. 

There will be a general agents and 
managers session after lunch the first 
day with H. M. Solenberger, general 
agent Mutual Benefit, Springfield, as 
chairman, and M. P. Flickinger, super- 
visor Northwestern Mutual agency 
there, as vice-chairman. Later in the 
afternoon the annual state meeting will 


start in the Leland Hotel with B. J. 
Stumm, general agent Northwestern 
Mutual, Aurora, state president, in the 
chair. 


Mr. Hill is one of the most dynamic 
agency executives in the country, Mr. 
Rutherford is past president Little Rock, 
Ark., association, General Agents & 
Managers Club, Des Moines, and Iowa 
state association, last year was chairman 
perce association’s committee on cre- 

entials and is now chairman of the “on 
pe Philadelphia” committee, which is 
preparing plans for the annual National 
convention there. He is chairman of the 
Des Moines and Iowa state associations’ 
legislative committees. 

Mr. Martin has qualified for the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table for several 
years, was one of the keynote speakers 
on the National convention program at 
Milwaukee in 1934 and took part in the 
Million Dollar Round Table program ar 
the Denver convention in 1937. 


Nile Kinnick to Appear 
at Davenport Congress 


Nile Kinnick, the famous member of 
the University of Iowa football team, 
who is idolized in his state, will be one 
of the speakers at the annual sales con- 
gress in Davenport, Ia., March 30, spon- 
sored by the local and the state asso- 
ciations. The local group considers itself 
fortunate in having signed up Kinnick, 
since he has turned down more than 
150 speaking engagements in various 
states. 

Other speakers include C. Vivian An- 
derson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati, a 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Hugh D. 
Hart, who was recently made vice- 
president and agency director of Illi- 
nois Bankers Life, and C. J. Zimmer- 
man, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, 
president of the National association. 
Special interest will be taken in Mr. 
Hart’s appearance, as this will be his 
first talk before a general insurance 
meeting since his return to the business 


in a prominent capacity. In former 
years he was a frequent, popular 
speaker. 

More than 500 reservations have 


already been made for the sales con- 
gress, 


R. E. Clark to Speak in Boston 


BOSTON—At the joint New Eng- 
land conference of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters Association and BoSton Life 
[nsurance & Trust Council March 14, 
President Roland E. Clark of the trust 
division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, who is vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of Port- 
land, Me. will speak on the main 
theme of the convention, “Preserving 
Financial Security.” 


San Francisco Opposes 
Three Proposals in Congress 


SAN FRANCISCO—A strong reso- 
lution opposing three house resolutions 
now before Congress has been adopted 
by the directors of the San Francisco 
Life Underwriters Association. These 
resolutions are: HR-74, by Representa- 
tive Maas, providing government insur- 
ance for reserve officers and members of 
enlisted reserve ordered to active duty for 
training purposes; HR-2783 by Repre- 
sentative McCormack, permitting any 
man in the armed forces of the United 
States to take government life insur- 
ance at any time, and HR-4494, by Rep- 
resentative Zac, granting the privilege 
of government life insurance to a naval 
officer each time he is promoted. 

In transmitting the resolution to mem- 
bers of Congress representing Califor- 
nia, the association also reiterated its 
formerly registered opposition to the 
so-called “Wagner annuity bill.” 

The resolution is being sent to con- 
gressmen “with the request that such 
resolutions be defeated, on the grounds 
that they are further encroachment into 
the field of private enterprise and would 
promote further unwarranted govern- 
mental competition for the institution 
of life insurance.” 


W. L. Baldwin Speaker 
at Wichita Falls, Tex. 


WICHIFA FAEES TFEX—W. E. 
Baldwin, president of the Colorado Life, 
speaking to the Wichita Falls Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters claimed the 
present federal administration did not 
inaugurate the plan of getting the gov- 
ernment more and more in private busi- 
ness. He said that the government was 
very much in private business during the 
Hoover administration. He expressed 
the opinion that the government would 
continue to be in business but he said 
that if a conservative Democrat should 
be elected, business conditions would 
pick up. He stated that life companies 
should be more concerned with the con- 
servation of their present assets than in 
excess interest earnings. He said, in his 
opinion, a good net rate of interest for 
the next 10 years for life companies 
would be 3% percent and they should not 
jeopardize their assets in seeking to earn 
more. He urged more effective methods 
of conservation of business. He em- 
phasized the importance of the agent’s 
personal management of himself, his 
time and his budget. He said that these 
are days of changes and that it is up to 
life insurance to keep pace with the 
times. 


Joint Arkansas Meeting 


S. B. Updyke, representative of the 
Home Life of New York in Little Rock, 
has been named as chairman of a sales 
congress committee of the Little Rock 
Life Underwriters Association, and 
April 12 has been designated for the 
meeting. The state association meets 
in conjunction with the sales congress 
staged by the Little Rock group. Joe T. 
Thompson, Arkansas manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York. will be in 
charge of the cooperative effort. 


Name Colorado Congress Speakers 


DENVER — The annual sales con- 
gress of the Colorado Association of 
Life Underwriters, in which the Denver, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Greeley 
associations are cooperating, will be held 
April 10. Speakers will be: Charles J. 
Zimmerman, president National associa- 
tion, on “What Next?” Henry G. Mos- 
ler, Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles, 
chairman Million Dollar Round Table, 
“Raise Your Sights”; E. B. Thurman, 
Chicago general agent New England 
Mutual, “Harnessed Power,” and H. J. 
Cummings, vice-president and superin- 


tendent of agents Minnesota Mutual, 
“Your Business.” The luncheon speaker 
will be announced later. 

John O. Andrews, manager Union 
Central, is general chairman of the Den- 
ver association group in charge of con- 
gress arrangements. 





Detroit — The preview of “American 
Portrait” is being given March 14. 

Elkhart, Ind.—Victor Jones of South 
Bend was the speaker. Special guests 
were William Klusmeier, past president, 
and R. H. Kroemer, vice-president of the 
South Bend association. 

St. Paul—Hugo Schultz, Bankers Life, 
has been elected secretary, following the 
resignation of P. M. Woodward, who has 
moved to Duluth. 


Cineinnati—H. K. Nickell, million dol- 
lar producer for Connecticut General 
Life at Chicago, will speak April 15. At 
the meeting Tuesday of this week there 
was a preview of the “American Por- 
trait.” 

Houston, Tex.—‘“‘The successful insur- 
ance man these days has the same sort 
of sympathetic cooperative relationship 
with his client as the preacher has with 
his parishioner,’ H. G. Knowles, pastor 
First Christian Church, stated. The meet- 
ing was dedicated to the Seaboard Life. 
Its president, Burke Baker, introduced 
Mr. Knowles and C. W. Jander, agency 
manager, was program chairman. Win- 
ners of the essay contest were introduced 
by E. P. Horne, Great Southern Life, con- 


test chairman. Lucille Treadwell read 
her winning paper. The Pacific Mutual 
will be in charge of the March meeting. 


Huntington, W. Va. L. B. Scheuer, 
general agent State Mutual Life, spoke 
on “Why Men Buy Life Insurance.” The 
meeting was held at the close of the as- 
sociation’s school. There were 35 men 
who met all the requirements of the 
training course and were awarded di- 
plomas by President B. G. Landeau. 


St. Paul—By refined methods 





and new 


implements, American life insurance is 
now able to give the insuring public a 
larger measure of service that more 


closely fits its insurance problems, J. E. 
Bragg, New York City manager Guardian 
Life, said. He pointed out how life men 
ean render to their clients a service 
that will be of great value to them and 
highly appreciated. 

Northern New Jersey—At a luncheon- 
meeting in Newark, March 8, R. M. Rein- 
hold will talk on “Why I Should Own 
More Life Insurance.” J. B. MacWhinney 
has been appointed chairman of the 
nominating committee. The annual 
meeting will be held in June and the out- 
ing is planned for July. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Awards in the 
essay contest were announced. McClel- 
lan Van der Veer, associate editor Bir- 
mingham “Age-Herald,” spoke on “Pub- 
lic Relations Are Human Relations.” 


Oklahoma City—H. T. Wright, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, vice-president of 
the National association, spoke on “Sell- 
ing Yourself The Idea of Doing More 
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WILLIAM S. CARMINE 


Prenomenal Peninsula producer who 
has scored a completed case a week 
Paid for 103 cases in 
1939. Many times Leaders Club. 
Member Founders Club. 
Original Old Guard. 


for 18 years. 


Charter 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


setts, Connecticut, New York, 








Continental American Salutes | 
the Officers of the 
1940 Agency Clubs 


PRESIDENT . . . MAX J. HANCEL 





Continental American Life Insurance Company 


OPPORTUNITIES are now open a West Virginia, Virginia, Massachu- 
New 


General Agent for the Com- 
pany at 55 Liberty Street, 
New York. Opened our first 
New York City office in 
1932 with immediate and 
notable success. Always a 
large personal producer in 
addition to ably conducting 
his agency. Was President 
of Leaders Club of 1936-37, 
a member of the 1938-39 | 
and the 1939-40 Club, and 
is president of the Foun- 
ders Club. 





VICE PRESIDENT 





GERALD M. DOHERTY 


General Agent at Boston. A reliable 
personal producer and a hard-hitting 
organizer. Took over the reins in 1} 
Boston in April, 1938, and built a i 
15-man agency within a year, mean- | 
while producing over a million in 
business. Member 1939-40 Leaders 
Club and was Chief Spadesman at | 
ground breaking. Founders Club. 


W. M. ROTHAERMEL, Vice-President | 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio | 
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Shepherd, Des 
Moines, Iowa, are shown above at the 
dining room table in their home. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 


They are compiling a list of the names 
and addresses of 25 of Mr. Shepherd's 
best prospects. 


In hundreds of Bankers Life 
homes throughout the country, a 
similar scene is enacted regularly 
each month of the year. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd have 
completed their list, it will go to the 
Company's Home Office, along with 
lists from other Bankerslifemen. Shortly 
thereafter, each of the listed prospects 
will receive a special mailing from the 
Company. 


It may be a handsomely illustrated 
letter. Or a novel Letter-Card. It will 
suggest to Mr. Prospect that he read the 
current Bankers Life national magazine 
advertisement. There'll be a reprint of 
that ad enclosed, just in case the maga- 
zine isn’t available. 

The letter or Letter-Card will tell 

Mr. Prospect the name of the 

Bankerslifeman who will call on him 

to discuss further (if he wishes) the 

life insurance message told briefly in 
the ad. 


Since November, 1934, when the first 
Bankers Life advertisement appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Bankers- 
lifemen have had the privilege of putting 
themselves squarely and prominently 
into the Bankers Life national advertis- 
ing picture in this practical personalized 
manner. 


And they've taken advantage of that 
privilege, too—with profit to themselves 
and to their Company. 


The proof? 


Since that first ad pepcone in Novem- 
ber, 1934—Bankers Life ads have subse- 
quently been published nearly every 
month in the Post and other magazines 
of national circulation—Bankerslifemen 
have placed more than 27 millions of new 
life insurance on those prospects who re- 
ceived the Bankers Life ‘‘tie-in’’ mail- 
ings. 

No wonder Bankerslifemen are en- 
thusiastic over the Company's national 
advertising, and especially the effective 
““tie-in"’ mailings through which it has 
been merchandised. They tell us that in 
a vast majority of their calls on pros- 
pects, they are invariably greeted with— 
“Yes, I received a letter (or Letter- 
Card) from your Company.” 


And that sets the stage for a selling 
interview. 


non 


BANKERS LIFE 
Patina in? COMPANY 





Business,” and E. L. Carson, manager 
of the Equitable in Milwaukee, on “The 
Right Business.” Prizes were presented 
to winners in the essay contest by Jesse 
Owens, New York Life, chairman of the 
essay committee. 


Dallas—At the April 12 meeting John 
W. Yates, Los Angeles general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life and a Na- 
tional association trustee, will speak. 


San Angelo, Tex.—Senator Sheppard of 
Texas has approved the resolution adopted 
by the San Angelo association express- 
ing opposition to proposed legislation 
that would put the federal government 
into the annuity business, 

Southeastern Iowa—The monthly meet- 
ing was held in Burlington. A talk was 
given by Miss Vivian Smith, county 
nurse for Des Moines county. C. J. Zim- 
mermann, president National Association 
will address the June meeting. 


Seattle—Thirteen Seattle men who 
wrote at least $250,000 in 1939 were pre- 
sented with certificates of membership 
in the Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, a year-old organization. The 
Round Table will hold its first annual 
convention in Bellingham in connection 
with the state sales congress. 

A “battle-of-wits” was held with Law- 
rence Bates, Mutual Benefit Life, as 
“Prof. Quiz,” and W. B. Laney, State 
Mutual, as referee. 

The managers’ and general agents 
team included C. C. Thompson, Metro- 
politan Life; C. J. Frisbie, New England 
Mutual; and R. H. Edmiston, Connecti- 
eut Mutual. 

Newark—M. N. Chanalis, association 
eounselor, will give a weekly course at 
the University of Newark on commercial 
law, corporations, wills and taxation. 


Kearney, Neb.—State Senator Miller, 
candidate for the Republican nomination 
for governor, said that if he is elected 
he will ask the cooperation of the insur- 
ance interests of the state for a revision 
of the insurance laws and practices. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—W. J. Tucker, Beloit, 
Wis., spoke on “Thé Insurance Man of 
1940.” 

Appleton, Wis.—Mark Schwinn, North- 
western Mutual Life, Beaver Dam, Wis., 
spoke on “Writing Life Insurance in a 
Small, Rural Community.” 

Kansas City—The annual sales con- 
gress will be held at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., April 12. P. B. Turner, Home Life 
of New York is general chairman. 

Saginaw, Mich.—H. H. Irwin, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Ann Arbor, lecturer on 
life insurance at the University of Mich- 
igan, showed how to get interviews and 
illustrated several approaches that he 
has found useful. 

Kankakee, Il1L—Charles T. Davies, mil- 
lion dollar policyholder of Wyomissing, 
Pa., will be the speaker at the annual 
banquet of the Kankakee county asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Kankakee, April 2. 
Frank A. Palumbo, agency organizer of 
Mutual Life of New York, president of 
the association, expects an attendance of 
about 225, including numerous policy- 
holders and prospects. Miss Joy Luidens, 
secretary of the Chicago association, will 
make a short talk. Possibly P. B. Hobbs, 
Equitable Society manager in Chicago, 
and A. E. McKeough, Chicago general 
agent of Ohio National Life, will put in 
an appearance. 

Special Agent J. E. Clegg from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Springfield, Ill., office will be a speaker. 








Wheeling, W. WVa.—The preview of 
“American Portrait’ is being given 
Friday, 


Battle Creek, Mich.—Proclaiming the 
stability of the great life companies as a 
“cushion for democracy,” C; J. Zimmer- 
man, president National Association of 
Life Underwriters, declared “there is no 
need for federal government regulation 
of the business” at a Kiwanis and Lions 
Club luncheon and at a banquet of the 
Battle Creek association. 

Mr. Zimmerman said he was confident 
that “if we do our job well the public 
will be a fair jury before whom we can 
take our case.” 

Beaver Valley, Pa.—‘“Yours Truly, Ed 
Graham,” was presented at the March 
meeting in Beaver Falls. 

Pittsburgh—A. E. N. Gray, 
secretary Prudential, will 
“The Common Denominator of Success, 
March 14. 

Jonesboro, Ark.—Roy Penix, attorney, 
spoke on “Laws and Legislation Pertain- 
ing to Life Insurance in Arkansas,” 
“American Portrait” will be shown. 

Wichita, Kan.—H. T. Wright, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, vice-president Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 


assistant 
speak on 


” 





and E. L. Carson, Milwaukee manager of 


the Equitable, spoke to 125 members of 
the Wichita association. J. Hawley Wil- 
son, Massachusetts Mutual, and Homer 
Jamison, Equitable, both of Oklahoma 
City, and a number of agents from south- 
ern Kansas were among the guests. 
Nearly 100 attended a special advance 
preview showing of “American Portrait.” 
Nineteen new members were reported. 
The association has a goal of at least 150 
before the sales congress, April 12-13. 


Los Angeles—The southern California 
“caravan” will move to San Diego for 
a dinner meeting March 19. Chairman 
W. J. Stoessel, general agent of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, is arranging a 
splendid program. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—G. W. Stewart, mil- 
lion dollar producer of the Penn Mutual 
in Pittsburgh, talked on outside factors 
affecting life insurance such as the fiscal 
policy of the government, the TNEC in- 
vestigation, and investment problems due 
to low interest rates. He described the 
method of prospecting which he has used 
so successfully in building a large clien- 


tele and which is responsible for an 
annual production of over $1,000,000 a 
year. 


P. B. Rice of Harrisburg, president of 
the state association, told of the work 
that had been done throughout Pennsyl- 
vania during his term of office. 


CL. U. 











Human Factors, Service Stressed 


The character of his business demands 
that the life salesman should be just as 
much concerned with serving as with 
selling, Sam R. Hay, Jr., Great South- 


ern Life, told the Houston C. L. U. 
chapter. — 
“Life insurance has been and will 


always be a potent answer to the ever- 
present cry of humans for security,” 
Mr. Hay said. “It is one of the most 
available solutions to mankind’s prob- 
lem of life and living in this intensive 


ge. 
“Tt is therefore highly essential that 
we as life salesmen keep ourselves 


human in our sales procedures. An 
ounce of understanding of human emo- 
tions is worth more than a ton of purely 
technical or scientific approach.” 
Others participating in the discussion 
were Hendrix Davis, Hedley Jackson, 
William Fabian, Ed Gross and Homer 
Hewitt. President Roy Cox presided. 


Minor Objections Important 

PITTSBURGH—In developing a sys- 
tem of selling it is not the big things 
that count; take care of the little things 
and the big things will take care of them- 
selves. G. W. Stewart, Penn Mutual, 
told the Pittsburgh C. L. U. chapter. 
He outlined his method of selling which 
includes planning his work for the week, 
and “staying on the track” by means of 
minor objectives that aid in reaching a 
major goal. 


Dr. Ready St. Louis Speaker 


Dr. James H. Ready, medical director 
General American Life, spoke to the St. 
Louis L. U. chapter on “Physical 
Histories and Future Trends in Medica} 
Underwriting.” 


Proctor Talks on “Audits” 


The Boston C.L.U. chapter heard a 
discussion of “Audits” by R. Proc- 
tor, consultant of the Sales Research 
Bureau. He discussed in detail the of- 
fice technique involved in handling the 
programming of cases in the smaller 
income groups. 





Five Millionaires to Speak 


The New York City C.L.U. chapter 
will hear five-minute addresses by its 
five million dollar producers at its meet- 
ing March 14. They are Ernest Earley, 
Northwestern Mutual; M. M. Goldstein, 
general agent Connecticut Mutual; R. U. 
Redpath, Jr., Northwestern. Mutual; T. 
M. Riehle, general agent Equitable So- 
ciety, and L. A. Rosen, Union Central. 








Total Liabilities .......6.24. 





AMICABLE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WACO, TEXAS 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1939 
ASSETS | 
Morigane LOans.. ......6..6sce0%es ss ee Baath kon rane lees $ 3,244,689.46 
Real Estate ........... rextatink Paver ceabaretaravarcuaneeh a RUS 2,333,287.18 
Cash im Barks... ........: eT re .. 467,145.04 
U. S. Government Bonds..................cceeeceee ; 125,200.00 
State, County and Municipal Bonds................ ... 8,938,613.99 
SENN ovarian ir ioe ore chet ore ROE Ew eS eT 11,300.00 | 
RCRA ORTREAMIRNE soho scissor esti Beye loos Se . 188,895.55 | 
Due from Reinsurance Companies................ ate 769.00 | 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes Within Reserve. . .... 2%,893,776.70 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums Within 
PR eS 5 ara edi scien A ate scabe mn ae te ee eas 452,503.74 
Total Admitted Assets. . Bis ibe eae hee $13,606,180.66 | 
LIABILITIES 
POUCHMOIGERE: RONCENO oo civcesing islets Sateliicoae ey osinmes $11,922,550.71 
Unearned Interest and Rents Paid in Advance........ 40,159.59 
Claims Not Completed or Reported................... 23,280.00 
PSI Or TRIE 5 5505 enlace oss Gio oo Oe pis aaa e tee aia 35,000.00 
Special Contingency Reserve.................200000- 65,000.00 
TEP IIE AT MMETIIUIOD ly: 4.5. 6.0556 6.00 5 vis. 8s Sacarelernrereremaie veto 29,733.61 
WEEMS OCI oi acoraio: <5 po5 a sieie lel vinrelo-ciin'areleteie Beet $820,000.00 
IE 5 ih sein ones ae ne ewe aa wile ..... 520,456.75 
Contingency Reserve ....... Re arr 150,000.00 


Total Surplus for Additional Protection of Policyholders 1,490,456.75 
ee ee eee $13,606,180.66 


Insurance In Force $84,444,544.00 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Hardy General Agent of 
Mutual Trust at Seattle 


F. A. Hardy, field supervisor of the 
Peterson agency of Provident Mutual 
Life in Seattle, has resigned and has 
been appointed general agent there by 
Mutual Trust Life. Before he entered 
life insurance work several years ago he 
was sales manager of a manufacturing 
concern at Seattle. He sold life insur- 
ance on a part time basis, then went 
with the Peterson agency. He has been 
a member of the Quarter Million Dollar 
Club for several years and was the 
Provident Mutual’s national leader in 
number of lives last year with 130 lives. 

Mr. Hardy was appointed and _ in- 
stalled by W. W. Gillespie of Seattle, 
supervisor for the state. It is planned 
to build a statewide agency organization. 





Republic National Names Two 


C. E. Gillmore has been named gen- 
eral agent at San Angelo, Tex., for the 
Republic National Life of Dallas. He 
has 15 years of life insurance experi- 
ence. A. H. Humiston, formerly a Re- 
public National agent in Wichita Falls, 
has been made general agent for Hous- 
ton. 





West Texas Supervisor 


E. R. Archambeau has been appointed 
supervisor for West Texas by the Colo- 
rado Life with headquarters at Amarillo. 
He has had a broad business experi- 
ence, having been a banker at Wichita 


Falls. He went to Amarillo in 1926 as 
general agent of the Reliance Life, serv- 
ing in that capacity until recently. He 
has been active in civic affairs at Ama- 
rillo. The appointment was made by 
W. Lee Baldwin, president of the Colo- 
rado Life, who was recently in Texas. 





Confederation’s Mexico Manager 


The Confederation Life has appointed 
Charles F. Day manager in Mexico, 
succeeding the late P. C. Grover. Mr. 
Day was born in British Guiana, and 
went to Canada at the age of 16. He 
went to Mexico some years ago for the 
Bank of Montreal. When it withdrew 
from Mexico Mr. Day joined the staff 
of the Bank de Londres in Mexico City 
as manager of the foreign exchange de- 
partment. 


W. V. Swartzbaugh Is Retiring 


W. V. Swartzbaugh, who has com- 
pleted 43 years of service with the Pru- 
dential and who has been superintend- 
ent in Toledo for the past 16 years, is 
retiring. 








Parris Named at Harrisburg 


George E. Parris has been appointed 
general agent at Harrisburg, Pa., for 
Bankers National Life. He has been 
with New York Life 10 years, mostly 
in Philadelphia. 





Acacia Managerial Appointments 


The Acacia Mutual Life has named 
C. E. Condon manager at Portland, Ore., 





MUTUAL LIFE BOSTON CHANGES 








JOSEPH A. LANIGAN 


The Mutual Life of New York has 
appointed J. A. Lanigan manager of its 
Boston office effective April 1, when 
Manager Paul S. Burns of that office 
will retire. 

Mr. Burns was first employed by the 
Mutual Life in its Boston office at the 
age of 15, where he has been ever since. 
He began as an office boy under Col. C. 
A. Hopkins, succeeding in that capacity 
the late G. K. Sargent who was later to 
become vice-president and manager of 
agencies. 

Twenty-four years later, in 1914, Mr. 
Burns was appointed Boston manager, 
having served there successively as clerk 
and superintendent of agents. He has 
been active in the affairs of the Boston 
Association of Life Underwriters and is 
One of the Mutual Life’s most beloved 
and respected managers. 

Mr. Lanigan, who succeeds Mr. Burns 
at Boston, is now manager for the Mu- 





PAUL S. BURNS 
tual Life at Manchester, N. H. His 


agency includes Vermont and New 
Hampshire. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1907 when he began as a 
clerk in the home office. He was later 
employed successively as superintendent 
of agents at Providence, R. I., supervis- 
ing assistant in the Mutual Life’s agency 
then located at 32 Liberty street and 
agency organizer for the Cunningham 
agency in New York. In 1933 he was 
made manager at Manchester where he 
has an outstanding record of achieve- 
ment. P 

Mr. Lanigan will be succeeded at 
Manchester by F. B. Hill. Mr. Hill was 
formerly associated with Portland, Me., 
newspapers, was engaged in personal 
production in the field from 1932 to 1935 
and was appointed agency organizer in 
1935 at Portland, which post he now 
holds. He has had unusual success in 
this capacity. 


and A. I. Spivack is promoted to assis- 
tant manager at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Condon goes to the Acacia with 
16 years’ experience as agent, agency 
supervisor and manager on the west 
coast. Mr. Spivack has been an out- 
standing member of the Los Angeles 
branch since Nov. 18, 1938, and last year 
ranked among the leaders in net new 
quality business. He will assist Man- 
ager La Noue Matta in the development 
work. 


Gundersdorff Succeeds Relay 


H. L. Gundersdorff has been ap- 
pointed agency organizer of the Newark 
branch of the Mutual Life of New York, 
of which H. J. Fett is manager. He 
succeeds Irvin N. Relay, resigned, now 
with the Continental American. He 
joined the agency in 1935 as an agent 
and was made district manager in Nut- 
ley, N. J., in February, 1939. 


Open Branch at Martinsville, Va. 


In recognition of the writing of more 
than $1,000,000 of insurance at Martins- 
ville, Va., in 1939 by its agents, Shen- 
andoah Life is establishing a branch of- 
fice there with John B. Garst in charge. 
Territory will include nearby counties. 


Larkin Wilson Is Advanced 


At a luncheon meeting in Little Rock, 
Ark., of the Arkansas branch staff of 
the Equitable Society it was announced 
that Larkin Wilson is being advanced 
from unit manager at Texarkana to 
manager of Arkansas to succeed Lewis 
G. Moses, who goes on the inactive list. 
A. B. Dalager, second vice-president, 
and A. M. Embry, Kansas City, re- 








gional supervisor, were present. 

The Arkansas branch personnel con- 
tinues without change, with J. P. Bur- 
ton as cashier. It was stated that a 
misunderstanding was basis of the re- 
cent report that the Arkansas area 
would be supervised by the Kansas City 
general agency and served by a district 
manager stationed at Little Rock. 


Robey Joines John Hancock 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. B. 
Robey, director of ordinary agencies of 
the Gulf Life for the past 12 years, has 
been appointed agency supervisor by 
the W. M. McCrory agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life. 

He has had 20 years life insurance 
experience with the International Life, 
Mutual Life and the Victory National 
Life of Tampa, the latter company 
merging with the Gulf Life in 1928. 


McFarland Suceeds Thompson 


David B. McFarland, who has been 
agency supervisor, has been named asso- 
ciate general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life in Portland, Ore., to succeed Seth 
B. Thompson, who has been granted a 
leave of absence to become Oregon in- 
surance commissioner. 

Herman Schmidt, Jr., former district 
manager of Walla Walla, Wash., has 
been appointed agency supervisor. 
Arnold S. Rothwell, present associate 
general agent, continues in that capacity. 
Horace H. Person is general agent. 


Metropolitan Canadian Shifts 


Sidney C. White has been appointed 
manager of the Winnipeg district of the 
Metropolitan Life. W. A. Murphy of 
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HE EMBLEM of a strong, enduring life 
insurance company which for 73 years has ad- 
hered to principles of justice and friendliness. 
Well directed and soundly managed, the pro- 
tection the Equitable of Iowa provides to policy- 
holders and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/1OWA 


HOME OFFICE + DES MOINES 


Winnipeg became manager in the Re- 
gina district. C. P. Nickerson, former 
manager of one of the Nova Scotia dis- 
tricts, is advanced to field training in- 
structor with headquarters at Toronto. 


Connell Assistant Manager 


Edwin L. Connell, field 
the Atlanta branch office of 
elers, has been promoted to 
manager. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


The London Life has made 
cover Island, B. C., a separate district 
with J. Barraclough as manager, with 
headquarters in Victoria. Until now it 
has been a part of the Vancouver district 
and Mr. Barraclough has been super- 
visor. 

M. C. Daglow, who has represented 
= Massachusetts Mutual the past year, 
has been appointed manager of the life 


assistant of 
the Trav- 
assistant 


Van- 


and accident division of the O’Meara 
Agency, Hillsdale, Mich. 
The Manufacturers Life announces 


that W. J. Chittick, former manager at 
Calgary, has been transferred to Winni- 
peg to succeed F. A. Nicholson, ap- 
pointed home office agency inspector. 

Manager H. S. Standish of the south- 
ern California branch of the Sun Life of 

Canada has appointed L. M. Benedict 
supervisor at Long Beach and J. A. 
Jackson supervisor at San Diego. 

Reid W. Webb has been named man- 
ager at Corpus Christi, Tex., by the Cal- 
ifornia-Western States Life. 

J. B. Macken, Detroit manager Mutual 
Life of New York, has appointed Lacy 
Daniel shied assistant. He had 


March 8, 


W. R. Hoefflin, Jr., Named 
Supervisor by Prouty 





Phinehas Prouty, Jr., Los 
general agent of the 
Life, has appointed 
Walter R. Hoefflin, 
Jr., as agency su- 
pervisor. 

Mr. Hoefflin§ is 
the son of Walter 
R. MHoefflin, § Sr.. 
agency supervisor 
of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, and is a 
graduate of the 
Los Angeles high 
school, attended 
the University of 
Minnesota, and 
has, since 1933, had 
an excellent back- 
ground in the life insurance business, 
both in the home office departments of 
underwriting, public relations, agency 
supervision and field work. He assumed 
his new duties March 1. 


Angeles 


Connecticut Mutua] 


W. R. Hoefilin, Jr. 


been supervisor of the S. C. Lawrence 
agency of the Penn Mutual in Charles- 
ton, W. Va. He joined the Penn Mutual 
agency in Memphis 12 years ago as an 
agent and later became supervisor, 

J. E. Jessen has been appointed head 
of the group and salary allotment sec- 
tion of the life department of the Boit, 
Dalton & Church agency in Boston. He 
has been group manager of the Boston 
agency of the Connecticut General Life 
since 1928. 


AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





SHIFT KANTZ TO SOUTH SIDE 


D. M. Kantz, who has been in charge 
of the Travelers Oak Park, IIl., unit for 
the past 2% years, has been appointed 
manager of the south side unit, Chicago. 

Mr. Kantz joined the Travelers South 
Bend, Ind., branch office as a field as- 
sistant in 1929. After five years he was 
transferred to Chicago. The Travelers 
has been his only insurance connection. 





WIESE AGENCY’S ANNIVERSARY 

The first anniversary of the R. J. 
Wiese agency of Northwestern National 
Life, Chicago, was observed at a break- 
fast, Carl A. Peterson, of the home of- 
fice, being a speaker. The Wiese agency 
stood fifth in February. 





LYTER SPEAKS AT SEMINAR 

F. O. Lyter, assistant superintendent 
of agencies Connecticut Mutual Life, 
spoke Thursday evening in the brokers’ 
seminar lecture series of the C. J. Zim- 
merman agency at Chicago on “Value 
of Planned Selling Through Organized 
Sales Talk.” The agency’s new busi- 
ness increased in January and February, 
giving 31 plus months out of 32 since 
Mr. Zimmerman was transferred to 
Chicago as general agent. 


DUNKAK NAMED AGENCY ORGANIZER 


W. H. Dunkak has been appointed 
agency organizer for the Heifetz agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York, Chi- 
cago. He goes there from the south 
side unit of the Travelers in Chicago 
where he was assistant manager. 

Mr. Dunkak started in the insurance 
business in 1925 on a part time basis in 
the Mutual Life, Sioux City, Ia., agency. 
At that time he was attending the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota from which he 
was graduated in 1928. He became as- 
sistant athletic director at the univer- 
sity and then joined Cosmopolitan Old 
Line Life at Lincoln, Neb., starting as 
agent, rising to supervisor and then su- 
perintendent of agencies. When the 
company was reinsured he went to Chi- 
cago as field assistant for Travelers. In 
his new capacity Mr. Dunkak will be 
in charge of the new organization de- 
partment. 

Mr. Heifetz will his 


move agency 


from the Field building to the 35th floor 
of the Board of Trade building short), 
after April 1. The agency will occupy 
an entire floor. 


ROBB MADE AGENCY ASSISTANT 


C. Rigdon Robb has been appointed 
agency assistant for the Hobart & Oates 
general agency Northwestern Mutual, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Robb has been in the life insur- 
ance business for the past 12 years. For 
a time he was associated with L. L. 
Montgomery, specialist in sales training. 
Mr. Robb began his career in Cincin- 
nati and was formerly with Massachu- 
setts Mutual. 

G. L. Grimm, production manager, 
has resigned to enter personal produc- 
tion. For the past 12 years he has been 
with Northwestern Mutual, first as 
statistician, then supervisor and finally 
production manager. 





TWO MEN SWITCH POSITIONS 


Harry J. Nelson, who has been agency 
secretary at the head office of the Mu- 
tual Trust Life at Chicago for the last 
few years, has been made manager of 
the policy department. Mr. Nelson 
started as an agent of the Mutual Trust 
in Chicago 18 years ago. After having 
some office experience he was shifted to 
the Hartford branch and then returned 
to Chicago to take a position as agency 
secretary. H. A. Newhart, who has been 
manager of the policy division, succeeds 
Mr. Nelson in his old position. Mr. 
Newhart was formerly an agent of the 
National Life, U. S. A., in Chicago and 
then was called to the home office to 
specialize on settlement options, pro- 
gramming, estate analysis, etc. He went 
with the Mutual Trust in charge of the 
policy division some six years ago. 





G. T. Vermillion, manager of the Chi- 
cago agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York at 208 South La Salle street, left 
Thursday for Palm Beach, Fla., where 
he will spend a couple of weeks. 


The home office of National Life of 
Iowa will be moved to the 10th floor of 
the Hubbell building, Des Moines, in 
April. The head office is at present lo- 
cated at 114 11th street. 
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GENERAL AGENCY NEWS 





Victory Meeting Held by 


West Virginia Agency 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The West 
Virginia agency of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa with headquarters here made an 
excellent record last year in that it ex- 
ceeded all other agencies in percentage 
of gain of insurance in force. A victory 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
Manager P. M. Haynes. W. F. Win- 
terble, director of agencies from the 
home office, was present. Virginia 
Paterson, agency cashier, presented Mr. 
Winterble with $66,900 of new business 
written prior to his visit. W. W. Eiland 
wrote a $20,000 case in this connection. 

Mr. Winterble presented Mr. Haynes 
and the agency force with a silver lov- 
ing cup in tribute to the record made. 
The average first and second year re- 
newal record for the agency last year 
was 95 percent. The highest men were 
E. A. Trask, Jr., 99.8; J. C. Hutchinson, 
98; C. H. Hetzel, 95; W. F. Dorer, 95; 
D. L. Donahue, 99.5, and M. C. Burg- 
bacher, 90. The agency stood third in 
actual volume gain among all the agen- 


cies. 





Induction Dinner for Earls 


Connecticut Mutual Life was host at 
a dinner in Cincinnati Wednesday for 
W. T. Earls, new general agent there. 
The home office was represented by Vice- 
presidents Peter M. Fraser, V. B. Cof- 
fn and Agency Superintendent George 
Smith. Mr. Coffin presided. Among 
the speakers were William A. Earls, 
prominent agent of Cincinnati, who is 
president of the Ohio Association of In- 
surance Agents; Guy Randolph, Cincin- 
nati general agent of New England Mu- 
tual, with whom Mr. Earls has been as- 
sociated: L. D. Fowler, executive head 
of the Hospital Care Corporation, for- 
mer Connecticut Mutual general agent 
at Cincinnati; Russell Wilson, former 
mayor of Cincinnati, and Edward Wald- 
vogel, vice-mayor. 





Honor Embry at Banquet 


KANSAS CITY — On March 9 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president Equi- 
table Society, and W. L. Gotschall, su- 
perintendent of agencies, Chicago, will 
be guests at a dinner dance of the A. M. 
Embry agency here. The affair will 
climax the campaign that marks the 
16th annual anniversary of Mr. Embry’s 
joining the agency as well as his birth- 
day anniversary. A. D. Hemphill, St. 
Joseph manager, was in charge of the 
campaign and will be toastmaster. 
About 250 are expected. 

About 40 have enrolled in the Equi- 
table Society’s home office class here 
on planned programming. A. M. Sloan, 
assistant educational director, is in 
charge. 


Lollo Agency Well Ahead 


The West Virginia agency of Mutual 
Life under Earl R. Lollo, Charleston, 
increased its production for January and 
February 26 percent over the same 
period last year. In December, 1939, 
the agency had the largest month’s pro- 
duction since 1929. A luncheon for 
members of the agency was held at 
Charleston and the featured guest was 
G. A. Satten, superintendent of agencies 
at the home office. 








Honor Three Kansas City Veterans 


KANSAS CITY—On March 9 three 
veteran producers of the Sam C. Pear- 
son agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
will be honored at a luncheon. The 
three have represented the Northwestern 
Mutual in Kansas City for a combined 
total of 84 years. Leo Goldberg and 
Harry Broud are 25 year men and AI- 
tred T. Schauffler has 34 years to his 
record, 

The three have produced a total of 
$35,685,776 of business on 3,062 lives in 


: tt 
their combined experience. All three are 
still active. Messrs. Broud and Goldberg 
have in two different years each ex- 
ceeded the $1,000,000 mark. 

The three men have had the same 
general agent, Mr. Pearson, for 25 years. 
In that period the agency has produced 
insurance on over 20,000 lives for $95,- 
734,000, an average of $4,000,000 a year. 
Premium per $1,000 has averaged $33.58. 


W. G. Kelly, manager Metropolitan 
Life, Kalamazoo, Mich., gave a banquet 
for 56 agents and their wives honoring 
the eight top-flight producers. 

Walter E. Riggs, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin manager Mutual Life of New York, 
spoke at a dinner in Fon Du Lac in 
honor of the 17th anniversary of Earl 
H. Frei, district manager. 

A. J. Hill’s California State Life 
agency won national production honors 
for February for volume of new busi- 
ness written. Honors for individual 
production for the month likewise went 
to a member of the California agency, 
E. L. Buchanan, who is well known 
both for his yearly record of better than 
$1,000,000 business and for the large 
number of applications which he writes. 
He wrote 65 applications during Feb- 
ruary. G. W. Hall, also a California 
representative, was the leader of Honor 
Class “E" 


MANAGERS 


Headache Problems Discussed 


HOUSTON, TEX.—The Houston 
Association of General Agents & Man- 
agers staged a general discussion on 
“headache problems” facing the general 
agent. 

President Homer G. Hewitt, North- 
western National, announced that the 
association with an enrollment of 41 
now has the largest membership in his- 
tory. 

President Hedley V. Jackson of the 
Houston Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers reported on an interview he had had 
with Senator Tom Connally of Texas in 
which the senator was quoted as saying 
he was opposed to the government 
entering into any phase of the insurance 
business. 

A ladies’ night party is planned in 
March. A stag barbecue dinner will be 
held. At a banquet in May, Houston 
C. L. U. examination candidates will be 
honored. 


Haviland Is Pittsburgh Speaker 
PITTSBURGH — F. H. Haviland, 
vice-president Connecticut General, will 
speak on “Selection as Related to 
Morale” before the Pittsburgh Super- 
visors Club March 12. A special election 
will be held to choose a president to 
succeed Lewis C. Richards, Sun Life, 
who has been transferred to Baltimore. 

















Finger to Address Managers 


PITTSBURGH—Ray H. Finger, east- 
ern United States superintendent of 
agencies, Sun Life of Canada, will speak 
on “Motivation” before the Agencies 
Committee of Pittsburgh, March 12. 





Commissioner Portland Guest 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Seth B. Thomp- 
son, new Oregon commissioner, was the 
guest of honor at the March meeting of 
the Life Insurance Managers Associa- 
tion of Oregon. 


Toledo Cashiers Meeting 


The Toledo Association of Life 
Agency Cashiers, which is now affiliated 
with the National association, completed 
its first year of organization with the 
February meeting. C. E. Spencer, gen- 
eral agent of Penn Mutual Life, spoke 
on “The Cashier’s Place in the Agency 
Steup.” 














v. 


Picskinjor SHEEPSKIN? 


T HERE'S a father, so the story goes, wishful that 
his small son may have a college education, who has 
bought the lad a football and helmet wherewith he 
may pay his own way through some temple of touch» 
down-culture. 


Such a scheme seems over-sanguine and suscep- 
tible, like a football, to sudden deflation. 


Life underwriters, with their Education-Insurance. 
service, can offer a plan far more likely to score a 
cultural touchdown. 
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HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY 


EVERY birthday is a happy one to the many thou- | 
sands of our policyholders who pass it, secure in | 
the protection of their policies. .. . And to us, Feb- | 
ruary lst was our own 24th birthday. We expe- 
rienced a most happy one, too, for these reasons: 


NEW BUSINESS WRITTEN IN JANUARY 
$4,079,486 


WHICH EXCEEDED BY MORE THAN ONE-THIRD, 
OUR GOAL OF 
$3,000,000 


AND IN JANUARY OUR DELIVERED AND PAID 
BUSINESS AMOUNTED TO 
$2,186,760 | 
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NEIKRUG BROKERAGE MANAGER 
The United States Life 





general 


135 Wil- 


agency, Dascit Underwriters, 

liam street, New York City, has ap- 
pointed L. M. Neikrug manager of its 
brokerage department. Until a short 
time ago he was with the Equitable 
Society as assistant manager of the 


Prosser & Homans agency and prior to 
that was manager Ag the Tom Hogan 
agency of the U. Life. At one time 
he was with the a le American 
Life as manager of its Lauer agency. 

He entered the insurance field in 1930 
as personal producer for the Equitable 
Society, becoming unit manager in 
charge of recruiting and training men 
for the Riehle agency. In 1927 Mr. 
Neikrug was graduated from New York 
Law School. 





SUPERVISORS TO MEET 

The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York City will hold its monthly 
luncheon on March 19 at Hotel Mar- 
tinique. There will be presented a 
brokerage clinic. It is the result of 
much time and effort on the part of the 
educational committee. 

The program has been arranged by 
W. C. Smerling, secretary, and Paul 
Orr, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee, with the help of a number of 
members. 





MORE N. Y. CONGRESS SPEAKERS 

Additional speakers for the New York 
City Life Underwriters Association's 
sales congress March 28 at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania are A. L. McCarthy, Detroit. 
head of the Home Laundry Division of 
Bendix Home Appliances, and Vice- 
President F. L. Jones of the Equitable 
Society. 





KNIGHT AGENCY FIGURES 


The Charles B. Knight agency of the 
Union Central Life in New York City, 
paid for $1,801,110 in February as 
against $2,383,864 for February, 1939. 
For the first two months of the year 
business totaled $3,606,110 as against 
$5,162,665 for the same period last year. 





phia, Wallis & Son, general agents; and 
Chicago, Griffin, Ingram & Pfaff, gen- 
eral agents. 

J. C. Fitzpatrick of the Rice Agency 
was the leading producer for February 
and also is the leading producer for the 
year with over $90,000 paid business as 
of Feb. 29. Other personal producers 
with substantial February paid records 
included E. C. Swanson, Mason City 
agency; J. H. Hilmes, Des Moines 
agency; E. J. Faltysek, Chicago, and 
P. B. Caster, Cleveland. 

Agents of the Equitable of Iowa will 
celebrate “President’s Month” in March 
and a substantial volume of paid busi- 
ness honoring President F. W. Hubbell 
is anticipated. 


Hill Agency Moves 

The J. G. Hill agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life in Chicago moved 
to its new quarters at 825 Field building 
this week. The offices are more conve- 
niently arranged than those in its pre- 
vious quarters in the Westminster 
building. The suite was formerly occu- 
pied by the Prudential but additional 
space has been taken. There were a 
number of bouquets sent in complimen- 
tary to the new office. Mr. Hill occu- 
pies the private office once held by 
former manager Jesse E. Smith of the 
Prudential. 





Equitable’s Agency Luncheon 


More than 250 Equitable Society 
agents attended the luncheon given by 
Chicago agency heads to celebrate re- 
sult of February policyholders’ service 
campaign. The campaign was also in 
honor of the society’s new Chicago of- 
fice which is now being remodeled at 29 
South LaSalle street where the agencies 
and executive staff will occupy six 
floors. 

The meeting was addressed by Agency 
Manager Robert R. Reno, whose agency 
led in number of policyholders contact- 
ed, with 1,007, and Agency Manager 
Warren V. Woody, leader in applica- 
tions, with 263. John Root of Holabird 
& Root, architects for remodeling the 
building, was principal speaker. 

Agency Manager Philip B. Hobbs, 
chairman of the campaign committee, 
was toastmaster and closed the meeting 
with references to the Equitable’s new 


streamlined and humanized annual 
statement. A pamphlet carrying the 
statement in this manner is known as 
“Your Policy” and will be distributed 
to as many policyholders in Chicago as 
possible during March by agents. 

Remodeling of the Equitable’s new 
Chicago office building at 29 South La 
Salle street, is progressing according to 
schedule, Mr. Root reported. The build- 
ing, which will be ultra modern, will be 
occupied sometime in May. He told of 
difficulties in redesigning the building 
and hastening remodeling for an early 
occupancy date. For one thing, he said, 
after the plans were completed the 
Equitable decided to install air condi- 
tioning throughout and this necessitated 
considerable revision of plans. Many 
tenants were left in the building and 
these had to be protected and made 
comfortable while practically everything 
but the steel frame was torn down 
around them. 

The agents in February stressed six 
service features, being supplied special 
folders for use in the canvass, with a 
page for the purpose of reporting. 





Test on Movies as Evidence 


The Metropolitan Life offered motion 
pictures as evidence in court in Laurel, 
Miss., as proof that one of its policy- 
holders was not totally disabled. Spe- 
cial Judge Dale refused to let the pic- 
tures be shown to the jury but he and 
court attaches viewed the film in an 
ante-room. The pictures were taken at 
a WPA project where the policyholder 
was working. 

The jury awarded the plaintiff $535 
but the case will be appealed to the state 
supreme court for a test of the admissi- 
bility of moving pictures as evidence. 





New Jersey Society Enjoined 


United Mutual Life Assurance Society 
of Wilmington, Del., has been enjoined 
from doing business in New Jersey fol- 
lowing allegations by the assistant at- 
torney general that it had failed to pay 
death claims on policies in the state to- 
taling $2,500. The company did not con- 
test the complaint. J. T. Burke is presi- 
dent. United Mutual was licensed in 
New Jersey about 15 months ago. 
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State Mutual Life—The Cleveland 
agency, under General Agent W. A. 
Beam, led the agencies to a 41 percent 
paid business gain for February. In 
contributing to the gain, the Cleveland 
office recorded its second largest month’s 
business since Mr. Beam became general 
agent. W. H. Van Sickler, head of the 
St. Louis office, ended in second place in 
February and is second to Cleveland 
among all agencies in paid business for 
the first two months of 1940. State 
Mutual’s new business showed a gain, 
the two months’ production amounting 
to 103.01 percent of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1939, and February’s business 
amounting to 155.6 percent of February 
last year. 

In order, the 10 leading 
were: Cleveland, St. Louis, 
(Caperton), Syracuse, New York 
(Young), Philadelphia, Boston (Rob- 
jent), Detroit, Minneapolis (Gross) and 
Chicago (Northhelfer). 

Ohio State Life—Written business in 
February was 13.1 percent higher than 
for the corresponding period last year. 

Equitable Life, Iowa.—It recorded a 
gain in paid business of nearly $500,000 
for February over January. Total paid 
production for February was $3,667,916. 
Total for the year to date is $6,869,394. 

The Des Moines agency, G. V. Fort, 
general agent, led in production for 
February. Second preduction honors 
went to the Rice agency, P. B. Rice, 
general agent of Harrisburg, Pa. Other 
leading agencies included Cleveland. 
O. G. Welsh, general agent; Philadei- 
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Equitable Issues Illustrated Brochure 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 








one either from the hands of agents or 
by mail. 

For instance, it shows how policy- 
holders benefited through payments last 
year and the various ways by which 
they were benefited. It speaks of the 
10,000 deaths under individual policies 
resulting in $53,913,000 being paid to 
families. There were 7,500 workers’ 
families who received $15,321,000 in 
death benefits from their group insur- 
ance. There were 12,500 disabled pol- 
icyholders that received $10,648,000 dis- 
ability benefits. There were 45,000 that 
received $4,817,000 in accident, sickness, 
hospitalization and surgical benefits un- 
der their accident and health policies. 
There were 40,000 people that received 
$25,855,000 from annuities, 35,000 that 
received $44,920,000 for emergency cash 
purposes. There were 5,000 policy- 
holders that had matured endowments 
receiving $8,820,000. In addition to these 
benefits the Equitable paid to living 
policyholders $35,692,000 in dividends. 

These payments average $547,905 a 
day during the year. Of these payments 
65 percent went to living policyholders 
and 35 percent to beneficiaries. The 
Equitable also distributed $19,434,000 in 
income and instalment payments under 
supplementary contracts, which had be- 
come claims in previous years. 

Life Records of Policyholders 

Another page is given to the life rec- 
ords of policyholders showing the 
causes of death last year, the ages at 
death and other interesting material. It 
shows that the mortality record regis- 
tered at 4 percent improvement. This 
page is illustrated. 

Then another page is given to the 
low interest rate and interest as a great 
factor in insurance cost is set forth. It 
is explained that the decline in interest 
rates and the consequent higher insur- 


THE 
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The success ahead of a life in- 
surance salesman depends upon 
five definite things: 


1. Himself 

2. His field 

3. His policy contracts 
4. His contract 

5. His company 


All of these are equally impor- 
tant. If all are good, success 
can be assured. 


To the man who possesses the 
right qualifications, we will sup- 
ply the other requisites—the right 
field, the right policies, the right 
contract, the right company. In 
addition we have a plan to assist 
you financially in developing a 
territory. 
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ance cost stems directly from the na- 
tional policy of “cheap money” which 
artificially reduces the interest rate. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the 
Equitable has reduced the expenses of 
its business and the mortality experi- 
ence has improved. The loss comes 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


through the reduced rate of interest on 
investments and far outweighs the 
other savings. 

Two pages are given to an explana- 
tion of the legal reserves and this is il- 
lustrated by a large dam, the point be- 
ing made that these legal reserves are 
like the reservoir waters stored up be- 
hind a huge dam. The scientific basis 
of the legal reserve is explained and 
it is shown that the legal reserve fund 
comprises nearly 90 percent of the as- 
sets of the Equitable. On one page is 
given the graphic presentation of the 
level premium and term plan that was 
run in THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER of 
March 1. The chart illustrates clearly 
the value of level premium insurance 
compared with term insurance for a 
lifetime program. 

Another page is given to the income 
in 1939 and it explains how it was 
used. For instance, it divides the in- 
come as to sources and then shows how 
the funds were employed. 

Another page tells * ‘what happened to 
the Equitable le premium dollar in | 1939. 


MANU 


This question is often asked by policy- 
holders and prospects. The Equitable 
shows that to each $1 of premium in- 
come there was added 28 cents as earn- 
ings from investments. This makes a 
total of $1.28 and it was used as fol- 
lows: Benefit payments took 53 cents. 
There were 45 cents set aside as a re- 
serve fund to meet future benefit pay- 
ments. Taxes required 2 cents. Operat- 
ing expenses took 10 cents. There were 
4 cents added to contingency reserves 
and surplus. The remaining 14 cents 
was paid out as dividends to policyhold- 
ers. This makes a total of $1.12, which 
went for the direct benefit of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. The other 16 
cents was divided into operating ex- 
penses, 10 cents; taxes, 2 cents and: 4 
cents added to contingency reserves and 


surplus.. This page is graphically il- 
lustrated, showing where the benefits 
go. 


How the Assets Work 


Two pages are given illustrating the 
assets at work. There is a map of the 
United States and in every state the 
chief industry is shown. The statement 
is made that in every state in the na- 
tion Equitable assets are at work pro- 
tecting families, aiding business and 
making jobs. The Equitable takes the 
opportunity at this time to show how its 
assets are divided and as to how they 
are working. 

Another page shows what the Equi- 
table owns in the way of assets and the 
liabilities are set up as obligations. 

Another page is illustrated with cuts 


of people answering the question, “Who 
joined the society last year?” That is, 
there were policies issued to 105,000 


persons last year, of which 74,000 were 
new policyholders and 31,000 were al- 
ready policyholders. There are eight 
cuts showing in a broad way the class 
of people buying insurance. 

The last page is entitled, “Your pol- 
icy gives you a life time claim on Equi- 
table’s service.” This presentation is 
very clearly worded, showing the vari- 
ous services rendered by the company 
and its agents. Altogether the pamph- 
let is an illuminating one that should 
leave a marked impression. 


Home Life’s Question and 
Answer Plan Illuminating 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


In reviewing all of the aspects of the 
plan it is at once evident that the com- 
pany has taken a distinct step forward 
in “humanizing” the financial state- 
ment. There could hardly be a more 
“human” equation than this contact 
_with policyholders through a personal 


analysis of the financial condition of the 
company delivered by salesmen. 

Under the plan, all policyholders re- 
siding within “interview distance” of 
agencies will be called on by Home 
Life representatives. Their calls are 
preceded by a formal announcement 
from E. I. Low, chairman of the board, 
who explains that “the representative 
who calls on my behalf will present im- 
portant information that is vital and 
significant to you including a picture of 
the sound financial condition of your 
company, and outline the services avail- 
able to you as a policyholder of Home 
Life.” The message urges policyhold- 
ers to ask questions. 

Policy data files on each policyholder 
are furnished the salesman together 
with attractively printed four-page bro- 
chures highlighting Home Life’s finan- 
cial statement. In the interview, pol- 
icyholders are invited to ask any ques- 
tions they have about the operations of 
the company and about the life insur- 
ance they own. In this connection, 
each salesman has been provided with a 
series of “Questions and Answers” 
which cover every phase of life insur- 
ance management and purposes. Typi- 
fying the company’s far-reaching desire 
to answer any questions, here is one, 
“In view of the government’s entry into 


the utility field through TVA and 
other projects, are public utility bonds 
good investments?” Another, “Why 
have interest rates declined over recent 
years to the present lowest level in 
American history? Still another, “If 


interest rates continue: to decline, will 


life insurance be safe? 


Answers Should Be Frank 

According to Home Life officials, an- 
swers to such questions as these should 
be given the public, and says there has 
never been any attempt to avoid any 
such questions. The difficulty has been 
to gain the interest of the policyholder 
and hold it long enough to transmit the 
proper information. It is said that the 
trend toward dramatizing the financial 
statement in print by means of graphs, 
illustrations, and pictures was one 
method, but the hazard still persisted 
that the policyholder would give the 
necessarily voluminous report but scant 
attention when it came through the 
mail. On the other hand, a personal 
contact with the salesman in reporting 
of the operations of Home Life not 
only encouraged questions, but enabled 
the salesman to build greater prestige 
for himself and his service while in the 
presence of the policyholder. 

It is planned that this personal re- 
port to policyholders via salesmen will 
be continued throughout the year until 
all policyholders will have been inter- 
viewed. Meanwhile, the usual leaflet 
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presentation of the financial statement 
will be inserted in premium notices as 


has been the previous practice. To put 
the whole plan into operation quickly 
and smoothly, regional conferences 
were held during January wherein all 
essential steps covering supervision and 
direction of the idea were discussed 
with general agents. 


Advertising Men 
Discuss Live Topics 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
grow. The protection angle has been 
stressed to the exclusion of the others, 
which are integral parts of the whole 
idea of insurance. From thousands otf 
cities, towns and villages funds come to 
the insurance companies which, when 
put to work, help to build transmission 
lines, steel mills, roads and 
bridges. The quest of dollars is 
for security.” 


Direct Mail Advertising 


Douglas Murphey, Metropolitan Life, 
conducted symposium on direct mail. 
Leonard Raymond, president Dickie- 
Raymond, discussed the practical appli- 
cations of direct advertising. Direct mail, 
he said, is a stepchild of advertising for 
only 4 percent of a $300,000,000 adver- 
tising budget is devoted to it. He out- 
lined six fundamental things that direct 
mail can do: (1) Secure more contacts 
for personal salesmen; (2) bring pros- 
pects to you; (3) deliver sales influence 
messages; (4) take orders through the 
mail; (5) secure action from the pros- 
pect; (6) provide for researches, mar- 
ket surveys and public relations. 

Mr. Raymond favors a straight ap- 
proach in letters. R. C. Budlong, Globe 
Indemnity, discussed this point and said 
that if a letter is sent out, let it be a 
straight and separate letter, not some- 
thing that can be classed immediately 
as a form letter and tossed into the 
waste basket. 

Richard Richmond, Metropolitan Life, 
discussed the work his company has 
been doing in sending out material to 
policyholders, giving a broader picture 
of the services that agents render. This 
is done in the form of folders. Mr. 
Richmond stated that-it has had a defi- 
nite result in boosting the agent's 
morale, building him up in his own eyes 
as well as those of his client. 


schools, 
these 


Employes Relation Forum 


Program Chairman Clark Smitheman, 
Camden Fire, kept the sessions moving. 
An employes relation forum was held 
under the guidance of W. L. Lewis, 
Agricultural. A plan of one of the 
companies was described which provides 
an educational program for the em- 
ployes. Lectures are given at regular 
intervals on the work of all the depart- 
ments so that every employe’ will 
become familiar with it. As a result 
they are becoming well versed in all 
phases of the work. Several members 
contributed to this discussion and re- 
ports show that the majority of employes 


are interested in such an educational 
plan. 
Vernon C. Myers, director visual 


education of the publication “Look,” 
gave a demonstration of the Look Eye- 
Camera which traces the paths followed 
by the eyes looking at a page of a 
magazine or paper. 

Challenge of Public Relations 

E. L. Bernays, public relations coun- 
sel, spoke on “The Challenge of Public 
Relations.” “People no longer accept 
insurance at face value, as they once 
did,” he said. “Insurance is basically 
beund up with the economic welfare of 
the United States and should so con- 
tinue. That places an obligation on the 
insurance industry and its high execu- 
tives to give public relations the new 
status the times and their own self- 
preservation demand.” 

President Dreher announced that the 
annual convention in the fall will be held 
at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sent. 8-10. 
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Danes? on Company 
Goes to Employes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Then Mr. Lounsburvw says, “That state- 
ment is merely another way of saying 
that the principles of legal reserve life 
insurance are so sound that manage- 
ment rather than size is the controlling 
factor in whether a company is good, 
bad or indifferent.” 


Modifies Disability Provision 


At the end of the year the Bankers 
National Life had 160 agents under con- 
tract. President Lounsbury calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the directors had 
authorized the officers to set up a volun- 
tary retirement plan for the agents. 
During the year, he stated, it was de- 
cided to continue the issuance of the 
family income estate foundation and 
progressive paid up policy plan. It was 
also decided during the year to modify 
its monthly income disability provision. 
The Bankers National, he said, is one of 
the very few companies which still is- 
sues monthly income disability benefits 
providing payment of $10 a month per 
$1,000 of insurance. Its experience has 
not been entirely unsatisfactory but it 
does indicate, President Lounsbury said, 
that it might experience a bad loss ratio 
if it continued to write disability bene- 
fits on that basis. The new plan calls 
for payment of $7.50 monthly income 
per $1,000 and will have other limita- 
tions which the present provision does 
not have. 

It was also decided during the year to 
issue ordinary policies with the premium 
payable monthly provided the monthly 
premium is not less than $7.50. The 
minimum acceptable premium on a quar- 
terly or semi-annual basis still remains 
at $10. During the year it was also 
decided to permit the issuance of odd 
amounts of insurance in order to allow 
buyers to provide that amount which 
would furnish a definite amount of in- 
come per month for some specified 
period. 


Wants $75,000,000 by 1945 


President Lounsbury said that for the 
ordinary department the company out- 
lined a 5 percent program beginning 
Jan. 1, 1940. The highlight of it is that 
it will bring its $50,000,000 of ordinary 
insurance in force at the end of 1939 to 
$75,000,000 at the end of 1944. 

In connection with the dollar a month 
monthly payment insurance showing a 
decrease, President Lounsbury said it 
was to be expected in view of the fact 
that no new business was written during 
1939 on this plan. Borrowers protection 
during the early part of the year showed 
an increase, but in October the company 
lost the principal source of that busi- 
since it is term insurance run- 
ning for very short periods, the natural 
expiration of those policies will cause 
the company to lose most of that busi- 
ness it has in force by the end of 1940. 
The loss ‘of this business was due, he 
explains, to a law which _ prohibits 
the small loan offices from which the 
Bankers National was getting this busi- 
ness, to continue any longer the writing 
of insurance on the lives of their bor- 
rowers, 

Blanket Coverage Insurance 


Blanket coverage 
showed a _ nice increase 
larger ones in the future. 
said, has been considerably 
improved during the last few months. 
These other plans than ordinary have 
been taken into consideration in the five 


insurance, he said, 
and promises 
This plan, he 
revised and 


year program. President Lounsbury 
states that the company is certain to 
show further losses in the dollar 


monthly payment and borrowers protec- 
tion, and hence it has set as its five year 
objective for these “other plans” that 
blanket coverage will increase  suffi- 
ciently to offset the losses and permit 
the company to come to the end of 1944 
with $25,000,000 of “other insurance” in 





force. If this plan can be carried out 
it will give the company $100,000,000 of 
business at the close of 1944. 

President Lounsbury states that the 
situation which still handicaps the com- 
pany is the continuation of very low in- 
terest rates. Just how long the rates 
will remain at their present low level no 
one knows. 

Comment on War Effects 

The directors voted to cantinue during 
1940 the dividend scale that was in effect 
last year. President Lounsbury says, 
‘War in many countries, and its possible 
effect on underwriting practices, has 
been the subject of study and considera- 
tion during the last year by life com- 
panies and supervisory authorities. The 
consensus of opinion is that for Ameri- 
can companies generally no_ serious 
threat or problem is presented. It is 
principally a matter of avoiding the ad- 
verse selection from applicants who may 
become involved in war activities, for- 
eign born persons, especially citizens of 
the belligerent nations, war correspond- 
ents, or others contemplating foreign 
travel.” 

In this report to employes, President 
Lounsbury goes more intimately into a 
number of features of the company in 
which all are interested. It is a rather 
unusual but very engrossing report 
inasmuch as it deals with a number of 
features in which insurance men, as 
such, are interested. 


Federal Control Not 
Political Question 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
Mr. Wright expressed the belief that 
if it hadn't been for him as an agent— 
and the same is true of other agents— 
less than a tenth of the insurance he has 


sold would ever have been put into 
effect. 
Has 67 Policies on Own Life 

A good test of a life man’s apprecia- 
tion of the business is the extent to 
which he uses it himself. Mr. Wright 


explained that in each year for 17 years 
he has set aside 25 percent of his in- 
come for life insurance, and that in 30 
years he has taken 67 policies on his 
own life, 15 of them now paid up. 

Mr. Wright reviewed his own methods 
of selling. He always telephones for 
an appointment. He is frank about his 
name, company and purpose. If the 
prospect says he is not interested, Mr. 
Wright says, “Suppose I was in your 
shoes and a man called up, as I have 
done. Don’t you think it would be good 
business on my part to give him 10 
minutes to find out what he has to 
say?” In making an appointment, Mr. 
Wright promises to take no more than 
10 minutes and then adheres to that 
time limit unless asked to go on by the 
prospect. 


Sincerity Most Important 


Sincerity, Mr. Wright thinks, is per- 
haps the most important characteristic 
for the life underwriter. In addition, he 
should be well informed, especially 
should he keep pace with changing eco- 
nomic conditions. The simpler and 
clearer the underwriter’s approach and 
story, the better. The opportunity for 
service is greater and the underwriter’s 
income is more stable if he writes a 
fairly large number of cases. In 1939 
Mr. Wright produced over $1,500,000 on 
153 cases, only 14 of which were for 
$25,000 or more, and only 1 of which 
was for as much as $100,000. 

He paid tribute to the important and 
trying job of managers and general 
agents but indicated that he himself 
would stick to selling. 

Common sense, dependability, courage 
—these are at least three of the essen- 
tial factors in the success of the life 
agent, E. L. Carson, Wisconsin manager 
Equitable Society, said. Common sense 
is the most important attribute. “It 
teaches us to appreciate what we find 


dificult to learn: that a life company 
is in business to do all the business it 
can and not for the purpose of reject- 
ing business, for instance. It teaches 
us to appreciate suggestions and help of 
managers, agency departments and com- 


panies. Suggestions by agency heads 
are made to stimulate thinking by 
agents, There is a tendency to reject 


an idea because it might get the under- 
writer out of a comfortable rut. 


Lapsed Policy Does Harm 


“Common sense teaches the harm a 
lapsed policy, yours or someone else’s, 
may do. Few persons who drop a pol- 
icy explain to friends the true reason 
for lapsing, such as lack of money. Most 
are apt to say the agent made statements 
that weren’t true, or the company failed 
to live up to its agreement.” At some 
time every agent, Mr. Carson asserted, 
has failed to make a sale because a 
prospect lapsed a policy in the past, or 
he knew someone who had done so. 

“Agents should have common sense 
enough to take advantage of selling 
campaigns, which have only one purpose 
~—_to help the agent. He needs some- 
thing to excite him to do what he 
doesn’t want to do. 


Must Use Time Efficiently 


“Common sense teaches us value of 
organized presentation. I don’t believe 
that we have the right to ask any pros- 
pect to give us time unless we are or- 
ganized to use it efficiently. When did 
you ever see an application from any- 
one who wasn’t thinking as you were 
thinking. You can’t organize his think- 
ing until you organize your own.’ 

Dependability, according to Mr. Car- 
son, is the ability “to make your feet 
take you to where your brains will work 
for you; the power to keep you from 
playing solitaire with your prospect 
cards. 

“Courage arises from conviction as to 
the value of your services, from a pic- 
ture in your heart that in 90 percent of 
cases where there is a death only the 
life insurance agent doesn’t bring only 
sympathy or bills into the home.” 


Carlin Another Ohio Leader 


In addition to the five Cincinnatians 
who were in 1939 the national produc- 
tion leaders for major life companies, 
another Ohioan, a resident of Columbus, 
is the top producer for John Hancock 
Mutual Life. He is Oscar E. Carlin, 
special agent for John Hancock, whose 
production exceeded a million dollars 


POLICIES 


Connecticut Mutual 
Increases Non-Medical Limit 


Because of its favorable experience in 
non-medical insurance, Connecticut Mu- 
tual has increased the amounts of life 
insurance which may be issued on this 
basis on both male and female lives. The 
company will now consider a maximum 
amount of $5,000 on a male and $3,000 
on a female life in any 12 months’ period, 
these limits formerly being $3,000 and 
$2,000. Non-medical insurance is issued 
by the company on male lives aged 14-40 
and on females 16-40. In the case of a 
female life the maximum amount of non- 
medical insurance which may be applied 
for in a 12 months’ period is also in- 
creased to $5,000 if a satisfactory medical 
examination has been submitted and 
standard insurance granted within the 
year. ' 

Disability benefits may now be applied 
for by female applicants on the non- 
medical basis. 

Connecticut Mutual wrote its first non- 
medical policy in 1925. The privilege of 
writing this type is extended to those 
agents who have completed the educa- 
tional course and who have fulfilled 
stated production requirements. 
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Shows Safety of 
Fraternal Plan 


An appeal to all fraternalists to tell 
the story to the public of the social se- 
curity obtainable through a fraternal 
insurance certificate was sent out this 
week by Bradley C. Marks, head of the 
A.O.U.W. of North Dakota and past 
president National Fraternal Congress. 
This was the first in a series of 12 es- 
savs on fraternal insurance written by 
leaders to be sent out by the N.F.C. in 
its new public relations program 
adopted at the mid-winter meeting in 
Chicago last month. 

He especially stressed the open con- 
tract, segregation of funds and repre- 
sentative form of government found in 
the societies as safety factors. The 
open contract permits assessing mem- 
bers when an emergency arises and is 
a means of insuring the insurance, he 
said. Funds collected to pay death 
claims all must be used for that purpose 
or returned to members by way of re- 
funds or dividends, and cannot be used 
for expenses. The representative gov- 
ernment provides for a convention of 
delegates from subordinate lodges to be 
held at least once in four years, these 
delegates controlling the society’s af- 
fairs and selecting the men to adminis- 
ter its service. 

Institution Dates Back to 1868 


The fraternal life insurance institution 
was founded in 1868, Mr. Marks said. 
It has taught the people to insure 
against death. The societies promoted 
a great economic movement, he said, 
and life insurance needs the fraternal 
societies. 

“I often wonder why it is necessary 
to refer to the safety of fraternal life 
insurance,’ he said. “The decade just 
ceased has been the supreme test of 
every kind of business. The greatest 
losses have been financial. Fraternal 
life insurance closes the 10 years with 
a proud record. Not one fraternal life 
insurance company found it necessary 
to borrow from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, but banks and great 
corporations borrowed millions of dol- 
lars. No fraternal life insurance society 
suffered the expensive experience of re- 
ceivership. The legal reserve societies 
paid their death claims promptly when 
banks were closing. When the ‘bank 
holiday’ ended, the societies were ready 
to pay their obligations without delay.” 

He quoted Commissioner C. C. Nes- 
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len of Utah, president National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
who in a recent letter wrote: “You 
are rendering a fine service to the peo- 
ple of our nation; while you are giving 
them proper financial assistance in time 
of death and trouble, you are develop- 
ing a fraternal spirit through the sev- 
eral organizations that make for better 
Christianity and better citizenship in 
our country.” 

Mr. Marks adjured the fraternal peo- 
ple to be proud of their societies and 
not to apologize for their occupation. 
He said they were in a great business 
and they can successfully prove the 
safety of fraternal life insurance. 


Royal N eighbors Increases, 
New Statement Shows 


Admitted assets, legal and contingent 
reserves and income of Royal Neigh- 
bors, Rock Island, Ill, increased in 
1939, the annual statement shows. Ad- 
mitted assets were $70,840,055, an in- 
crease of $5,977,413, or 9.22 percent. 
This exceeded the 1938 increase by 
$539,962. 

Legal or tabular reserves at the close 
of 1939 totaled $58,126,676, increase 
$5,377,373; insurance in force was $344,- 
097,822, composed of $322,931,042 adult 
and $21,166,780 juvenile insurance. Spe- 
cial or contingent reserves for fluctua- 
tions of interest and mortality aggre- 
gated $9,708,819, gain 4.92 percent; total 
income was $11,256,605, gain $260,315. 
Death benefits and payments to mem- 
bers in 1939 totaled $4,149,700. 

The ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality on the gross amount at risk was 
61.494 percent. The net interest rate 
earned on benefit funds was 4.04 per- 
cent. 

The total of claim payments since 
organization in 1895 was $108,312,911, 
composed of $102,776,874 adult death 
claims, $519,277 juvenile death claims 
and $5,016,759 disability claims. 

Royal Neighbors operates in 42 states 
and the District of Columbia. It has 
437,929 adult certificates in force and 
56,654 juvenile. There were 9,642 adult 
and 11,232 juvenile certificates written 
last year. Membership at the end of 
1939 was 514,503, made up of 427,346 
adult, 56,603 juvenile and 30,554 social 
members. There are 6,238 adult camps 
and 3,347 juvenile. 


Aleshire Addresses Utah 
Congress at Salt Lake 


O. E. Aleshire, president Modern 
Woodmen, was the main speaker at a 
meeting of the Utah Fraternal Congress, 
held in Salt Lake City. More than 100 
fraternalists attended, many from dis- 
tant parts of the state. 

Mrs. Isabelle Murphy, Salt Lake, con- 
gress president, was in charge. Other 
speakers included Mrs. Alice M. Gros- 
venor, Parma, Ida., state supervisor, and 
Mrs. Minnie Heiner, Portland, Ore., 
grand guardian, Neighbors of Wood- 





craft, The toastmaster at the banquet 
was J. A. Steele of Salt Lake, past 
president. 


Mr. Aleshire, who has been a member 
of Modern Woodmen for 52 years, or 
only five years less than the society’s 
entire life, told how to strengthen fra- 
ternal organizations and render increased 
and better service to the public. Sound 
underwriting, persistency of business 
placed on the books, and economy in 
management, were the principal factors 
in achieving these ends, he said. 





Cash Loan and Surrender 
Forms Issued by C. O. F. 


Catholic Order of Foresters has 
brought out three new life insurance 
certificates which incorporate the privi- 
leges of cash loan and surrender values, 
which heretofore the society’s certifi- 


cates have not contained. These are 
on the endowment at 85, endowment at 
65 and 25 year payment whole life 
forms. The C.O.F. certificates for a 
long time have had non-forfeiture val- 
ues, including automatic extended insur- 


WOODMEN oF THE WORLD 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 





ance. The endowment at 85 is issued 

ages 16-60, cash, loan and surrender c-) 

values being available with automatic 

premium loan, paid up and extended Its investments of more than $129,- 


000,000 are largely in Government, 
State and Municipal Bonds. 


term insurance options after three full 
year’s payment. Endowment at 65 is 
issued ages 16-50, and the 25 payment 
whole life ages 16-60. On the latter two = 
contracts all the values are available as 
with the endowment at 85. Limits for 
the three forms are $2,000 minimum and 
$10,000 maximum. over $51,000,000. 
The Order earned 4.66 percent -on ry 
its $35,000,000 invested in  munici- 
pal bonds. This is one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent below the average earnings for 
1938. The fraternal is completing 56 
years of operation and during that time 
T. H. Cannon, high chief ranger, has 
been the chief executive for 46 years. 


Fights K. of C. Expulsion 


P. J. Moynihan, chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts commission on administra- 
tion and finance, has brought a proceed- 
ing in Suffolk superior court to enjoin 
the Knights of Columbus from expell- 
ing him. He charges that he was sus- . 
pended for accusing officers of Knights 
of Columbus with having illegally taken 
$787,124 from the mortuary reserve 
funds to pay salaries and expenses of 


It has paid to beneficiaries over 
$266,000,000, and to living members 


It values all of its outstanding busi- 
ness on the American Experience 
Table and 3%, and for each $100 
of reserve and current liability it 
has assets on hand of the value of 


$117.51. 
* 


Through prosperity and depression, 
war and epidemic, its financial 
strength has paralleled its record 
of insurance and fraternal service. 





It maintains at San Antonio, Texas, 
an endowed free hospital for mem- 
bers who suffer with tuberculosis. 
This institution is on the accredited 


officers and directors. These charges . : 
he made at the national convention of al + lg American College of 
the Knights of Columbus at Seattle last g . e 


August. 

Moynihan quotes a Massachusetts su- 

preme court decision prohibiting the use 
of mortuary fund proceeds for other 
purposes than paying death benefits. His 
petition also sets forth quotation from 
his speech in Seattle questioning the S 
wisdom of an investment of $9,900,000 || 
in the bonds of two railroad systems. 
In his petition he charges that he is De E. Bradshaw, Pres. 
denied the right of appeal within the 
Knights of Columbus from any decision 
of the board before which he would be 
tried. 


Founded in 1890, the Society is this 
year celebrating its 50th Anniver- 
sary with a great nation-wide cam- 
paign for new members. 
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Woodmen Circle Assets Higher 


An error was made in printing the 
statement figures of Woodmen Circle in 
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the March 1 edition. The assets 


er- 
roneously were shown to have declined 


$1,493,165, whereas there was an in- 
crease of that amount during the year. 





Howe Takes Up Net Cost Angle 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





“This disregards the element of in- 


terest,” he continued. ‘As a result, this 
method of deriving net costs shows 
comparative figures. which generally 
favor (1) participating policies over 


nonparticipating policies; (2) high pre- 
low 


mium participating policies over 
premium participating policies; (3) par- 
ticipating policies which pay extra or 


special dividends at quinquennial dura- 
tions or in the later policy years over 
those participating policies under which 
annual dividends increase from year to 
year and are not supplemented by extra 
or special dividends. 

“It was in order to minimize these 
inequalities that the discounted net cost 
tables were prepared. In these tables 
premiums paid are not considered as 
equivalent to their aggregate amounts 
but such premiums paid during the 
period were discounted back to the time 
of issuance of the policy at an assumed 
rate of 3% percent.... 

“Similarly, dividends and the amount 
available upon surrender of the policy 
were discounted back to the time of 
issuance of the policy at the same as- 
sumed rate. ... By comparing the net 
costs on the policies surrendered at the 
end of the 20th year basis, it will be 
seen that the discounted net cost in the 
case of the Guardian Life (of New 
York) is $160.04 as compared with the 
undiscounted net cost of $108.75. Thus, 
the discounted net cost is 147.16 percent 
of the undiscounted net cost. This is 
the smallest variation shown in the 
cases of any of the policies listed. 

“The largest variation between dis- 
counted and undiscounted net cost on 
the policies surrendered at the end of 
the 20th year occurs in the. case of the 
Metropolitan Life. The undiscounted 
net cost is $36.20 while the discounted 
net cost is $116.13. Thus, the dis- 
counted net cost is 320.80 percent of 
the undiscounted net cost. 

“A still more striking comparison 
may be made from the Metropolitan’s 
special policy. The undiscounted net 
cost of the policy surrendered at the 
pe of the 20th year is $2.91. The dis- 
counted net cost is $89.26. Thus, the 
discounted net cost is 3,067 percent of 
the undiscounted net cost. This highly 





unusual situation is caused by the 
unique dividend system of the Metro- 
politan.’ 


explaining the Metropolitan's 
dividend, which is paid on 
provided premiums have 
years, Howe 
very pro- 


After 
settlement 
cash surrender 
been paid for at least 17 
pointed out that “it has a 
nounced effect when used in 
putation of net cost on a policy-sur- 


rendered basis, especially when the 
discount factor is not taken into ac- 
count.” 


Two Main Complaints 


Howe said that company executives 
have made two principal objections to 
the net cost material in the big invest- 
ment report, which is also known as 
Exhibit 2250. The first objection, he 
said, emanates principally from execu- 
tives of companies selling participating 
insurance, who contend that the tables 
are neither a reliable estimate of what 
may be expected of the future nor are 
they a true chronicle of what has hap- 
pened in the past. 

“This, of course is truce,” he conceded. 
“No method has yet been evolved for 
divining the future and the experience 
of the past, by reason of the unprece- 
dented decline in interest rates, has 
been excluded from the tables because 
historical net cost figures do not repre- 
sent either the present position or the 
future outlook. Policies issued in 1919 
were sold on a basis often not available 
to purchasers today. Gross premium 
rates have been increased and cash 


the com-, 


decreased in many cases. Re- 
serves have often been provided on a 
lower interest assumption than that in 
use 20 years ago. 


HISTORICAL BASIS 


“The historical basis is therefore just 
what it purports to be—pure history. 
The 1939 dividend scale was adopted 
for inclusion in the book of tables for 
the reason that it does’at least provide 
the best available criterion of the 1939 


values 








position. ane: ; 
“Even as an indication of the 1939 
position, however, the net cost tables 


are subject to the important qualifica- 
tion that those companies which have 
conservatively valued their assets and 
reserves and reflected such valuation in 
a lower dividend scale may appear to 
have higher net costs than those whose 
valuation practices have been less con- 
servative. Furthermore, in cases of 
companies whose 1939 dividend scale 
was abnormally low for any reason, the 
costs will appear to be higher than 
would otherwise appear. 

“Nevertheless it is felt that the net 
cost data considered together with the 
information appearing in preceding 
tables (in exhibit 2250), which should 
shed some light on the relative conserv- 
atism of the various companies, provides 
a certain general standard for the mea- 
surement of recent operating results of 
the companies.” 


MUTUAL LIFE, N. Y. 


Howe revealed that the Mutual Life 
of New York, which cut its 1939 divi- 
dends and raised them again for 1940, 
wrote to Gerhard Gesell, special coun- 
sel of the SEC insurance inquiry, em- 
phasizing the shortcomings of net cost 
calculations based on a single year’s 
dividend scale. Chairman O’Mahoney 
acceded to the suggestion of Howe and 
Gesell that the Mutual Life’s letter, 
together with its actual history net cost 
figures which accompanied the letter, be 
included in the record. Howe said the 
SEC had decided that inclusion would 
be in the interest of informed discus- 
sion, Gesell adding that this was sO, 
“particularly from the point of view of 
the way a dividend reduction may affect 
the calculations.” 








Howe made it clear however that 
despite such shortcomings, the dis- 
counted net cost basis rather than the 


actual history basis, is “preferable from 
the point of view of the policyholders 
looking to it for. the purpose of pur- 
chasing insurance.’ 


Cites Second Objection 


Howe said that the second objection, 
which is most frequently voiced by non- 
par companies, is that in comparing net 
costs of participating policies with non- 
par net costs fundamentally different 
contracts are involved and_ proper 
weight should be given to this funda- 
mental difference. After outlining the 
basic differences between participating 
and nonparticipating insurance Mr. 
Howe said that the nonparticipating 
companies contend that because of the 
persiste nt decline in interest rates par- 
ticipating companies may be obliged to 
cut their dividend scales even below the 
1939 basis and that under these circum- 
stances it is unfair to compare the non- 
par companies’ inflexible net costs with 
participating costs. Only the future can 
demonstrate how valid this argument 
mav be, he said. 

Since net costs can be made to look 
better by paying “more dividends than 
current earnings would seem to justify,” 
while on the other hand more con- 


servative companies, “by realistically 
valuing their assets and conservatively 
calculating their liabilities, adding to 
contingency reserves and paying out 
smaller amounts in dividends than are 
currently being earned, may in a given 
year appear in a less favorable light 
than their less conservative competi- 
tors,” it is necessary to examine com- 
pany policies with respect to writing off 
asset losses and strengthening surplus 
and special reserves, Howe said, adding 
that “account must also be taken of 
losses, past, present and prospective 
from unprofitable contracts outstanding 
or being written.” 


“CHEAPEST POLICY” 


Discussion of net costs inevitably led 








to Howe’s being asked which policy 
would be the cheapest to buy. He 
hedged in answering the question, 


which was put by Commissioner Leon 
Henderson of the SEC, who has charge 
of the insurance study. 

“It is a most difficult thing to deter- 
mine,” said Howe. 

“That answers part of my difficulty 
but it doesn’t answ er my question,” Hen- 
derson observed. “I asked you some- 
thing you ought to be able to give a yes 
or no answer on.” 

“Yes, I think I can figure out from 
this book (the SEC investment report 
on the 26 largest companies) what com- 
panies I would like to purchase addi- 
tional insurance in,’ Howe answered. 


“Asked Him Does He know” 


“What he says is he can figure out,” 
Henderson jibed. “I asked him does 
he know.” 

“When he says he can figure out, he 
evidently means he could make an argu- 
ment that would satisfy him,’ Chair- 
man O’ Mahoney interposed. “That is 
really what you mean, isn’t it?” he con- 
tinued, turning to Howe. 

“That’s right,” said the witness. 

“And you wouldn’t pretend to say that 
somebody else couldn’t make an argu- 
ment that would end in the selection of 
a different company,” O’Mahoney went 
on. 

“T certainly would not,” Howe de- 
clared. “It is a matter of judgment 
after all, in the final anaylsis.” 

“In other words, we are still leaving 
a little room for the agents to sell their 
own wares,” O'Mahoney commented. 


“Paradox” in Accounting 


Taking up the operating results of the 
26 companies classified by lines of busi- 
ness, Howe said it must be borne in 
mind that the results of any given com- 
pany are based to a large extent on 
methods of expense allocation, which 
are not standardized by the companies, 
and even more by the method of alloca- 
tion adopted by the various companies 
in absorbing asset losses as between 
lines of business and also by the extent 
to which individual companies have in- 
creased their reserves due to a change in 
basis. He mentioned again the “para- 
dox” which causes the companies most 
conservative in valuing assets and 
strengthening reserves to appear at a 
disadvantage as compared with com- 
panies pursuing a less conservative 
course in these respects. He said that 
furthermore companies which have set 
up contingency reserves to offset asset 
valuations or to increase policy reserves 
appear to better advantage than those 
which have directly revalued assets on 
the asset side of the balance sheet or 
which have increased their reserves by 
change in basis. 

Answering a question from Hender- 
son, Howe said that there is a large lee- 
way as to how the individual company 
will set up its surplus item as between 
contingency reserves and special re- 
serves and surplus and that it is vir- 
tually entirely in the discretion of the 
company as to how it will set these 
things up. 


“What I am thinking about,” said 
Henderson, “is that by the time that 
gets out to the insurance agent with 


Boston Mutual's 40th Year 
Was Best in Its History 








JAY R. BENTON 


Jay R. Benton, president of Boston 
Mutual Life, at the recent annual meet- 
ing, referred to the fact that at the close 
of 1939 the company completed its 40th 
year as a legal reserve institution. ‘That 
year was the most successful in its history. 
Top figures were reached in all phases 
of the business, except that of compara- 
tive increase of business written during 
the year and in force. This was due 
to the fact that the finance committee 
decided not to hold a fall campaign with 
a forced drive for business and decided 
to have the emphasis placed on conser- 
vation. The adoption of this policy, Mr. 
Benton declared, resulted in the lowest 
lapse ratio in history. The total insur- 
ance in force now amounts to $89,931,- 
551. The number of policyholders is 
280,150, an increase of 10,008 during the 
year. The assets are $14,011,865, an in- 
crease of 6 percent. Income exceeded 
disbursements by $827,784. 








his rate book, practically all he has is 
the figures. He hasn’t any qualifying 
statement that ‘we are more conserva- 
tive than anybody else’ has he?” 

“No, he doesn’t have any possibility 
of breaking down, in most cases, con- 
tingency reserves,” Howe replied. “In 
spite of specific questions to the com- 
panies we haven’t been able to get an 
adequate idea of it.” 

Howe amplified this statement, by 
saying that in some cases the SEC ob- 
tained entirely adequate replies but 
could not get enough to present a com- 
parative picture. 


Contributions to Surplus 


Considerable discussion centered 
around the respective contributions to 
surplus made by the ordinary and the 
industrial departments of companies 
writing both lines. Taking the Pruden- 
tial as an example, Howe said that “an 
analysis of the contingency reserves es- 
tablished for the purpose of asset valua- 
tion shows the following allocation be- 
tween ordinary and industrial business: 
1931, ordinary $733,000; industrial, $9,- 
267,000, total $10,000,000.” He agreed 
with Henderson that the industrial fig- 
ure was about 14 times as great as the 
ordinary, while the reserve was roughly 
equal for both departments, and the ra- 
tio of business written in that year was 
roughly three to two as between indus- 
trial and, ordinary. 

“This means in effect, does it not, that 
there is money being taken from the 
industrial policyholders to assist the or- 
dinary policyholders?” asked Gesell, 
who had been letting Henderson do the 
questioning for some little time. 

“Well, there is inference to that ef- 
fect,” said Howe. Asked by Henderson 
what he meant by “inference” Howe 
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said, “There maybe some logical basis 
for this allocation, but I can’t see it.” 

Howe went on to say that in the next 
year, 1932, the contingency reserve set 
up against possible reduction in the 
value of certain assets was $46,000,000, 
“of which $5,000,000 was allocated to 
the ordinary and $41,000,000 to the in- 
dustrial business. In 1933, he said, $2,- 
000,000 was allocated to ordinary and 
$30,000,000 to industrial, making a total 
of $32,000,000, while in 1934 $39,000,000 
was allocated to the industrial and $2,- 
000,000 to ordinary. In 1935 $2,000,000 
was allocated to ordinary and $23,000,- 
000 to industrial, in 1936, $2,000,000 was 
allocated to ordinary and $4,800,000 to 
industrial and in the following years this 
method of handling contingency re- 
serves was discontinued. 

Vice-chairman Hatton Sumners, rep- 
resentative from Texas, wanted to knew 
whether it was right that there should 
be this wide difference between the allo- 
cations from ordinary and industrial. 
Howe repeated that he couldn’t figure 
out any reason why there should be 
such an allocation of asset losses add- 
ing, “One would normally suppose that 
asset losses would be allocated approxti- 
mately in proportion to the reserves on 
the various lines of business.” 


Sumners Seeks Answer 


Asking Howe to “translate that into 
just plain ordinary English,” Sumners 
wanted to know whether industrial or 
ordinary were the more profitable. 

“The trouble with answering that 
question is, it depends on how equitably 
the allocations are made from one—” 
Howe began. 

“No, it doesn’t,” Sumners broke in. 
“Here is a fellow that goes out in the 
field and he brings in 10 policies of in- 
dustrial and another one brings in 10 
policies of ordinary and that is carried 
on the books, and that results in profit 
or loss.” 

Howe said that it was impossible to 
answer conclusively from the figures in 
the companies’ books but that “the fig- 
ures would certainly indicate that the 
industrial business is the more profit- 
able.” 

“Is there any difference in the ele- 
ment of hazard where the thing is set 
up properly between conducting an or- 
dinary business and an industrial insur- 
ance business?” Summers continued. 

“The differences in hazard are all 
equitably collated,” Howe replied. “I 
mean the industrial mortality is higher 
than in the ordinary mortality, and so 
on, but the margins of the business—” 

“Then the answer is no, isn’t it?” 
Sumners said, to which Howe agreed. 


Asks About Practical Effect 


After a lengthy discussion of the dif- 
ficulty of comprehending the complexi- 
ties of the annual statement, J. . 
Hayes, representing the Justice depart- 
ment, wanted to know the practical ef- 
fect of the differences in percentages 
taken from industrial as against ordi- 
nary revenues and added to contingency 
reserves. Howe said it tends to show 
a lower income from the industrial busi- 
ness than would have appeared had the 
allocation been made on a 50-50 basis 
but that it has a bearing only on divi- 
dends and not on rates. 

“It means, does it not, that the indus- 
trial policyholders get less dividends 
than they would have had they not made 
such a large contribution, perhaps a dis- 
proportionate contribution, to these con- 
tingency reserves?” Gesell asked. 

“It seems to me that is likely to be 
the practical effect,” said Howe. 


Emphasizes Small Policy Size 


“Industrial policyholders are usually 
the small policies and the policies of 
low-income people, isn’t that correct?” 
asked Henderson. 

“That is right.” 

“So if there is any heavier burden of 
allocation on them, they are in effect 
carrying part of the load for the higher 
income brackets,” Henderson observed. 

“Well, they are carrying it for the 
ordinary policyholders, and they certainly 





De Barry Handles Agency: 
Names Son Assistant 





C. D. DeBarry is now operating the 
DeBarry & Williams general agency of 
Lincoln National 
Life, Chicago, as C. 
D. DeBarry, gen- 
eral agent, with the 
withdrawal of 
A. Williams, 
has been associa- 
ted with him for 
several years. Mr. 
Williams is the 
former general 
manager of Coun- 
try Life. Mr. De 
Barry: has appoint- 
ed his son, Julian 
C., as assistant 
manager of the life 
agency and manager of the brokerage 
department. Julian, who is 22, was 
graduated from Georgetown University 
last June and immediately entered his 
father’s agency as a life agent. He 
quickly got into production and earned 


who 





J. C. DeBarry 


the appointment. Mr. DeBarry has 
represented Lincoln National Life as 
Chicago general agent since 1934. He 


also operates a general insurance agency 
in the same location. 





are usually in a better financial position 
than the industrial policyholders,” Howe 
replied. 

A little later Henderson wanted to 
know if the allocation to contingency 
reserves had been made on a 50-50 
basis, corresponding to the relative re- 
serve position, or a three-two basis, 
which was the income basis for one 
year, whether the surplus would have 
been increased in the industrial depart- 
ment. Howe said that the surplus with 
respect to industrial would have been 
increased providing the same dividends 
were paid or that on the other hand 
more dividends might have been paid 
on industrial insurance. 





DISABILITY LOSSES 


In outlining some of the causes of 
operating losses, Howe gave a fairly 
complete history of disability insurance, 
pointing out that it had cost the com- 
panies some $408,000,000 during the last 
10 years. He commented on the grad- 
ual liberalization of benefits and that 
the practices which he believed might 
have contributed to the variation of ex- 
perience between one company and an- 
other. He mentioned the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life’s unique disability policy say- 
ing that by defining total disability in 
terms of loss of earned income rather 
than mere inability to work that by 
pro-rating benefits to the extent that 
disability coverage in all companies ex- 
ceeds the insured’s earned income im- 
mediately prior to disability the Mu- 
tual Benefit “apparently has been suc- 
cessful in eliminating a substantial part 
of the moral hazard involved in writing 
income disability coverage and has thus 
avoided serious losses incurred by other 
large companies.” 





He also mentioned that the North- 
western Mutual has never issued in- 


come disability and that both it and 
the Mutual Benefit have consistently 
shown a profit on disability in the dec- 
ade 1929-38, 


Smaller Payments Less Costly 


Howe said that it is also worthy of 
note that two of the companies which 
showed moderate loss ratios, the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual and the New England 
Mutual, were virtually the only com- 
panies of the group that as late as 1929 
had not yet adopted the 90 day clause 
but were still requiring total and per- 
manent disability as a prerequisite to 
payment and were commencing pay- 
ment as of date of proof rather than date 
of beginning of disability. It is also 
significant, he said, that the two compa- 
nies both limited the maximum amount 





of disability coverage below that granted 
by the larger companies. Those com- 
panies which impose the lower limits of 
coverage show substantially lower loss 
ratios as a group than the larger, more 
liberal companies, he said. 

Howe outlined also the development 
of group insurance and annuity busi- 
ness. 


ANNUITY RATES 


S. T. Pike, commerce department, 
acting chairman, was somewhat critical 
of the numerous annuity rate revisions. 

“You would think that in trying to 
adjust year by year, some bright fellow 
in the actuarial business, instead of tak- 
ing those figures would have done a lit- 
tle projecting, as they used to do in the 
stock market,” he said. “This. business 
of taking a revision five times a decade 
looks as though they hated to interfere 
with the sales department in selling what 
was a very fine article of goods, appar- 
ently. They hated to have themselves 
brought up to realities which they must 
felt were there all the time.” 

One of the tables in the big report 
which was prepared from answers to the 
investment questionnaires showed the 
amount of annuity reserves as of Dec. 
31, 1938, and also the reserve that would 
be needed, according to company esti- 
mates, if all of each company’s business 
were on the basis used for annuities cur- 
rently being sold. Howe stated that the 
Metropolitan Life and Equitable Society 
did not supply this estimated reserve. 


Considers It Significant 


“They said they didn’t think the infor- 
mation was significant,” he explained, 
adding that he himself considered it sig- 
nificant. On the basis of the companies 
which answered the question, the esti- 
mated reserve would be $181,358,000 
greater than the present total annuity 
reserve in all 26 companies of $1,619,- 
232,000. 

However, Howe explained that “al- 
though it seems clear that in the cases 
of some companies increases in annuity 
reserves appear to be desirable, the as- 
sumption is not justified that an increase 
in reserves of the magnitude shown in 
the table is necessary.” 

Answering a question from Gesell, 
Howe said that the increase of the es- 
timated reserve over the actual reserve 
would be considerably greater if the 
Equitable had elected to answer the 
question. He also cited the argument 
that funds derived from the sale of an- 
nuities in the past have been invested 
at rates not now obtainable and that 
therefore the interest assumptions em- 
ployed in computing reserves on the 
current basis are lower than those which 
are necessary for former assumptions. 
He said that this reason seems to be 
subject to the qualification that large 
amounts of sums invested in former 
years are now earning lower rates by 
reason of the large amount of refund- 
ing that has taken place in recent years. 
In the case of deferred annuities the 
possibility of lapse must be taken into 
consideration, he admitted. 


“Proprietary Interest” of Insured 








“ce 


Howe made it clear that while a sub- 
stantial portion of the annuity business 
written by mutual life companies is on 
the non-participating basis, the life pol- 
icyholders of the mutual companies 
have a “proprietary interest” in the suc- 
cess of the annuity operations. 

“To the extent that such nonpartici- 
pating annuity business produced as a 
profit other policyholders will be bene- 
fited in the form of reduced costs,” he 
explained. “To the extent that this 
nonparticipating annuity business may 
prove to result in losses, such losses 
must be borne in the case of mutual 
companies by the remaining body of 
policyholders. Thus, the annuity busi- 
ness, and especially the nonparticipating 
annuity business, takes on a unique im- 
portance to life insurance policyholders.” 


In the discussion of policy proceeds 
left under settlement options, it became 


apparent that the investigators had been 
discussing the desirability of companies’ 
putting up special reserves in view of 
the possible difficulty of these proceeds 
being sufficient to take care of the ob- 
ligations assumed under the annuity op- 
tions. Howe said that no reserves for 
annuity settlements under options which 
would mature in the future have been 
set up by any company of which he 
had knowledge. 

In the case of supplementary contracts 
not involving life contingencies, Howe 
pointed out that such deposits increased, 
for the 26 companies, from $241,000,000 
in 1929 to $1,182,000,000, or 390 percent, 
by 1938. 

“That represents the extent to which 
they have become investment trusts, 
does it not?” Henderson asked. 


Beneficiary Has the Choice 


“With respect to these supplementary 
contracts, that is right, and of course a 
feature of them is that they are guaran- 
teed as to interest rates, but the holder 
of a supplementary contract in most 
cases if he likes, may withdraw the 
funds,” Howe replied. “In other words, 
if interest rates go up, the beneficiaries 
may have a tendency to withdraw the 
funds. If interest rates go down they 
leave the money with the companies, as 
they may.” 

“Tt is a little as though savings banks 
were to guarantee an interest rate of de- 
posits,” Gesell observed. 

“That’s right, for long periods of 
years,” Howe said. He added that dur- 
ing the decade since 1929 reserve in- 
creases due to change in basis have to- 
talled $242,000,000 but that great dispar- 
ity exists between the different compa- 
nies as to the degree to which annuity 
reserves have been strengthened. He 
went on to give a few specific examples. 


Best Gives Observations 
on Company Failures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


experience that investments ever suf- 
fered. I think that is an extraordinary 
record as far as the integrity of insur- 
ance assets is concerned. 

“In the message the President sent to 
Congress, out of which this study came, 
he drew a parallel between the invest- 
ment trusts and the insurance company 
funds. Now, there is this parallel, and 
we are seeing today and have seen in 
specific matters and over a period of 
time, more and more the job of the in- 
surance company and the integrity of it 
depends upon its investment policy. 

“Now, if you were just to compare 
what this loss is, I don’t have the total 
of all the horrible losses that took place 
in investment trust properties, but I re- 
call we sent up one report to Congress 
not two weeks ago in which there was a 
loss of $370,000,000. One investment 
trust alone, in other words, had I think 
a railroad loss which was 40 percent at 
least of all the loss that might have 
taken place in all these 26 companies. It 
is an amazing record as far as invest- 
ment policy is concerned.” 

Mr. Best conceded that the life com- 
pany is in an enviable position because it 
collects premiums regularly from its pol- 
icyholders and operates with ample 
margins. Henderson agreed that these 
factors aided the companies in surviving 
the depression so comfortably but added, 
“You take as between some of these in- 
vestment trusts whose records can be 
laid out page after page, it was manage- 
ment there, it was razzle-dazzle and 
thimble-rigging and abuse of trusteeship 
and things like that that were responsi- 
ble for a lot of those losses.” 

Mr. Best pointed out that taking all 
failed companies into consideration the 
losses would be found to represent 
somewhere between one-half and two- 
thirds of 1 percent or perhaps between 
one-half and three-quarters of 1 percent 
of the average amount of assets of life 
insurance companies, which he termed 
“an astonishing fact.” 

“More astonishing is the fact Com- 
missioner Henderson was getting at, 
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that in the 19 worst companies the loss 
has not been as great as in the average 
investment trust,” Pike commented. “As 
a shamefaced fellow who has been con- 
nected with a few investments, I think 
that it is probably true.” 

“IT want it clearly understood that 
when I was estimating what the total 
life loss outside has been, I probably 
didn’t indicate how fast some of those 
good assets are coming back to valua- 
tion,” Henderson interposed. “You look 
at how much under water they were in 
1932 and how they came back and how 
there is an excess now and they are 
coming back. I am taking the most lib- 
eral estimate of potentiality of loss that 
there might have been, and it is a re- 
markable record. I don’t know whether 
you noticed it the other day but in talk- 
ing to those responsible for investment 
analysis I made the remark that if we 
applied those standards on the registra- 
tion of securities or the issuance of se- 
curities under public utilities, we would 
be in hot water all the time because a lot 
of them wouldn’t get by.” 


Quality of State Supervision 


Through Mr. Best, 
cleared up some inferences 
quality of state supervision. 

“I am just wondering,’ asked Hender- 
son, “whether or not in your mind the 
fact that most of these items of skuldug- 
gery occurred outside of the eastern sea- 
board indicated the supervision was 
more scrupulous, better trained, more 
exact than it was in the west or in the 
newer states?” 

“No, in some of the newer states the 
supervision has been excellent, in some 
it has not,” Mr. Best replied. “In ad- 
joining states it would be lax. It is 
largely a matter of the personal equa- 
tion, plus the insurance code.’ 


Henderson also 
about the 


Testifies on Many Companies 
The failed companies on which Mr. 
Best testified were the Home Life of 
Little Rock, Ark., the Continental Life 
of St. Louis, the Missouri State Life, the 
Illinois Life, the Register Life of Dav- 
enport, Ia., the National Benefit Life of 
Washington, D. C., the Inter-Southern 
Life of Louisville, Mississippi Valley 
Life of St. Louis, Detroit Life, and the 
Republic Life of Dallas, Security Life 
of Chicago, Northern States Life of 
Hammond, Ind., National Life of the 
‘4 S. A., Royal Union, Independent Life 
f Nashville, Peoria Life, Pacific States 
L life of Denver, Federal Reserve Life of 
Kansas City, Kans., and American Life 
of Detroit. Mr. Best also discussed the 
Pacific Mutual Life, although that was 
not included in the list of companies 
since no loss to life insurance policy- 
holders was involved. 


- Disability aaa Annuity 
Results Are Traced 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
more conservative present day disability 
benefits at higher premiums. Similarly, 
modern non-cancellable disability insur- 
ance, either for aggregate limits or with 
life indemnity, is believed to be free 
from the loss-producing factors which 
have cost the companies around half a 
billion dollars in the aggregate. 

Disability losses since 1927, when 
they first became important, have run 
as follows, the years 1927 through 1938 
being on the basis of the “net excluding 
loading” item in the old gain and loss 
exhibit: 

$20,500,000 
18,000,000 
21,800,000 
47,700,000 
55,882,000 
63,136,000 
62,836,000 
41,247,000 
39,967,000 
40,379,622 
31,588,208 
32,830,966 
29,312,518 


Losses from disability and annuity 
business are of particular interest this 
year in view of the attention which the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
gave the subject in its life insurance in- 
vestment presentation before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
last week. An account of the TNEC 
hearing covering these subjects will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. The 
SEC also devoted some attention to the 
growth of supplementary contracts not 
involving life contingencies, and to the 
future obligations under annuity pro- 
visions of settlement options. 
mentary contracts have shown a con- 
tinued growth, practically every com- 
pany showing an increase last year over 
the previous year. 

Growth of Funds on Options 

Figures since 1927 are: 
1927 


1928 
1929 


164,674,318 
195,687,068 
234,493,467 
1930 279,845,279 
1931 355,938,982 
1932 448,052,974 
1933 531,576,915 
1934 647,660,428 
1935 778,009,951 
1936 915,027,049 
1937 1,044,151,169 
1,167,139,814 

324,343,611 





15 Minutes from HOLLYWOOD 


of Los Angeles, 
its zenith, Gay nights, laughter and life; 
sunny days filled with thrills and excite- 
ment. In 
situated the HOTEL CLARK 
and Hill Streets. 


downtown 
LOS ANGELES 


HOTEL 
CLARK 


ITH the movie eapital of the world 
and radio city within the borders 
entertainment reaches 


the center of everything is 
at Fifth 
A hotel where you will 


Supple- 


$2.50 per day 





enjoy hospitality to its fullest extent; 
where you will find your every wish an- 
ticipated. Whether you stay in Los An- 
geles for a few days or a month, choose 
Hotel Clark, downtown in the heart of 
things, 


Personal Management 
of P. G. B. Morriss 








Illinois Bankers Has 
Best February in History 





HUGH D. HART 


Agents of Illinois Bankers Life cele- 
brated February, the first month under 
the leadership of Hugh D. Hart, vice- 
president and director of agencies, by 
producing the largest volume of life 
business of any February in the history 
of the company. It was the fourth 
largest month in Illinois Bankers history 
and exceeded the production of the pre- 
vious month and of February, 1939, by 
more than 42 percent. 

The National Capitol Agency of 
Washington produced $530,000 to lead 
all agencies, increasing their previous 
monthly production record by 47 per- 
cent. 

The accident and health department, 
after setting a record in January by in- 
creasing net premium collections over 
January, 1939, by 12 percent, in Febru- 
ary exceeded the commercial produc- 
tion of last February by 57 percent and 
of January, the previous month, by 28 
percent. 


New tide Bills med 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Governor Lehman 
has approved several bills sponsored by 
the insurance department and now be- 
fore the legislature. Among these are 
Assemblyman Piper's bill providing that 
no credit shall be allowed for reinsur- 
ance effective after January, 1940, un- 
less reinsurance is payable on the basis 
of the liability of the ceding company, 
without diminution because of insolvy- 
ency of the ceding company. 

Another bill introduced by Mr. Piper 
provides that no savings bank doing a 
life insurance business shall be assessed 
for expenses of the insurance division 
until five years after being licensed, un- 
less the insurance department of the 
bank accumulates a surplus of $20,000 
sooner. 

Assembly bill No. 534 of Mr. Piper 
requires industrial life insurance com- 
panies to use new standard industrial 
mortality tables to be prescribed by the 
insurance department, effective July, 
1941. 

Governor Lehman has also signed a 
bill making automatic the discontinuance 
of a mutual company director who, with- 
out being excused by the board of di- 
rectors, is absent for six successive meet- 
ings, 


National Reserve Case on Trial 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The suit brought 
by Earle Moore to gain control of the 
voting stock of the National Reserve 
Life is on trial here and probably will 
continue for several days. The court 
overruled a demurrer by the defense. 

Earle Moore, nephew of the late 
George Godfrey Moore, president of the 
company, brought suit against Secretary 


I. G, Hayter on an alleged verbal con- 
tract on the part of George Godfrey 
Moore with Earle Moore for control of 
the stock after his death. 


Bankers National's Blanket Plan 


A broader and more liberal blanket 
coverage life insurance plan has just 
been released by Bankers National Life 
for groups such as medical societies, 
dental associations, bar associations, 
teachers guilds and other professional, 
social and industrial groups. It allows 
for inclusion of sub-standard lives, rated 
according to impairment, whether phys- 
ical or occupational, under special tables, 
The, elasticity of the rating method per- 
mits a more complete cov erage, making 
it possible for the association to sponsor 
what is practically an all-inclusive plan, 

Blanket coverage insurance has had 
a steady growth the last 12 years. It is 
written without the employer- employe 
relationship and the 75 percent. partici- 
pation requirement of group insurance, 
It is issued non-medically, with satisfac- 
tory application, up to age 50 and up to 
$3,000. The maximum age limit at entry 
is 65 and the maximum individual 
amount allowable with examination is 
$5,000. The group must have at least 
100 insurable members. 


J. W. Coogan to Philadelphia 


John W. Coogan, who has been home 
office representative of the group de- 
partment of Prudential in Cincinnati, 
has been advanced to regional manager 
at Philadelphia and will take his new 
position about April 1. Lawrence 
Sweeney, who has been associated with 
Mr. Coogan in Cincinnati, intends also 
to go to Philadelphia, 


Reliance Life Offers Prizes 


Thirty prizes will be awarded in the 
National Leaders’ Month contest to be 
conducted in March by the Reliance 
Life, for the 10 national leaders each 
in written life volume, number of life 
sales and accident and health premiums. 

Minimum requirements are: Life 
volume, $25,000; number of life sales, 
10; accident and health premiums, $150. 


Leary Oregon Chief Deputy 

W. F. Leary, who served as deputy 
insurance commissioner of Oregon at 
the Salem office during Commissioner 
Earle’s administration, has been ap- 
pointed chief deputy by the new com- 
missioner, Seth B. Thompson. He re- 
places James H. Sehon, former chief 
deputy. 


Hostesses in Costume 

Five young ladies, dressed in authentic 
costumes portraying some of the signi- 
ficant periods in the 90-year history of 
United States Life lent a colorful note 
at the 90th anniversary reception held at 
the home office in New York. The young 
ladies served as hostesses to the 100 
guests. 


Pink Ohio Farm Bureau Speaker 


Superintendent Pink of New York will 
be one of the speakers at the convention 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau insurers at 


Columbus, April 4-5. The automobile 
and life companies in the Farm Bureau 
group are now operating in New York. 


D. Sam Perry, manager of Richmond, 
Va., office of the Acacia Mutual has 
been made chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Westhampton Baptist 
Church, located in the section of Rich- 
mond know as Westhampton. It is one 
of the fast growing and most desirable 
sections of Richmond. 
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| WHAT HAPPENED TO THE EQUITABLE PREMIUM DOLLAR 
IN 1939 








There was added 28 cents as earnings from the 
Society's investments 
etiile 
C) 
Making a total 


income for the year of 


This $1.28 was used as follows: 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS to widows 
and children, to educate sons and 
: daughters, to provide carefree old age, etc. took 53 cents ¢ 
i 
G32," _/ 45 cents were set aside as reserve funds 
=. | » to meet future benefit payments 


Thus in 1939, 98 cents went for present 
and future benefit payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries 


Operating expenses of the 

Society required 10 cents 
ROE) 
WAS 


Fas 4cents was added to contin- 
7 


gency reserves and surplus 





As this is a mutual society, the remaining 14 cents 
was paid out as dividends to policyholders 


Making a total of $1.12 which went 
for the direct benefit of policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 








This interesting illustration showing the distribution of the Equitable Society's 
premium dollar appeared in its annual report to policyholders. 


C. VIVIAN ANDERSON NILE KINNICK 


_ Two of the speakers at the annual sales congress of the Davenport, Ia., Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, March 30, will be Nile Kinnick and C. Vivian Anderson. 
Kinnick is the hero of the University of Iowa football team and has an excellent 
Platform presence. Mr. Anderson represents Provident Mutual in Cincinnati and 
8 a past president of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 





Chester W. McNeill (left), now vice-president of the Union Mutual Life, and 
Rolland E. Irish, president, talk over the plans for the operation of the Union 
Mutual’s new accident department which has reinsured the cancellable business 
of the Massachusetts Accident. Mr. McNeill was formerly president of the Massa- 
chusetts Accident. 


Executives of the Massachusetts Accident who became officials of the Union 
Mutual Life following its reinsurance of the cancellable business of the Boston 
company. They are, left to right, Walter L. McNeill, manager underwriting depart- 
ment; Chester W. McNeill, vice-president Union Mutual; Clifton W. McNeill, super- 
intendent of agencies, and Victor R. Weston, manager claim department. 
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At Massachusetts Mutual general agents conference at Palm Beach. Top row 
left to right, Vice Presidents Chester O. Fischer and Joseph C. Behan; John W. Yates, 
Los Angeles general agent; Bertrand J. Perry, president; Roderick Pirnie, Providence 
general agent; Irvin Bendiner, counsel, Pennsylvania State Association of Life 
Underwriters, guest speaker, and Millard R. Orr, Philadelphia general agent. 

Bottom row—Harry I. Davis, Atlanta, retiring president Massachusetts general 
agents association passing the gavel to Corydon K. Litchard, newly elected presi- 


Here is the architect's drawing of the 
Connecticut Mutual's home office as it 
will appear when the new addition is 
completed. The 40 per cent more space 
which will be provided is necessary due 
to an expansion of business. The num- 
ber of policyholders has increased from 
140,000 to 230,000 since the present build- 
ing was constructed in 1926. The wing 
at the right rear is the new addition and 
will contain 70,000 square feet of floor 
space. 





sident and co-general agent at Springfield; general agents receiving service em- 
blems—standing: F. A. Lichtenberg, Columbus, 35 years; Emil Meyer, Montgomery, 
30; R. U. Darby, Baltimore, 40; W. A. Baker, Albany, 40; F. H. Lewis, Newark, 40; 
seated: John Shambeau, Duluth, 25; C. L. Scott, Kansas City, 35; E. W. Snyder, 
Cleveland, 35; C. S. Jones, Battle Creek, 30. New officers: Millard R. Orr, Phila- 
delphia, new vice-president of general agents group; J. F. Cremen, Washington 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Executive committee of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters at midyear 
meeting at Nashville recently selected 
Chattanooga for annual meeting, Sept. 
5-7 inclusive. Back row—left to right: 
C. L. Groover, Life & Casualty; J. R. Ward, 
United States Life; W. K. Fritz, Lamar 
Life; R. V. Southworth, Home Beneficial: 
Emmett Russell, Jr., Life & Casualty: Ter- 
rell Weaver, Bankers Health & Life; 
Ralph W. Beeson, Liberty National. 

Seated—left to right: D. B. Alport, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, secretary-treas- 
urer; J. L. Briggs, Southland Life, pres- 
ident; W. E. Jones, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, vicé-president. Not in picture: 
W. B. Lehmkuhl, American Reserve. 
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